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our future 
is not in the stars... 
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By Roval Command 


* Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. Marcovitch, who, 
a hundred years ago, was making his cigarettes in an 
obscure room near Piccadilly knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards as won the 
approval of that Eminent Personage and his friends ; they 
are rolled of the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those 
whose palates apprec iate perlection 


but in our own past history. 

Thoughtful planning founded upon 

our unique experience of 26 years’ specialisation in hydraulic 
braking, allied to unmatched manufacturing resources 

will ensure the maintenance of Lockheed leadership in the years 


to come. 


ea P ae 
BLACK AND WHITE Rite @ ea a) 
cigarettes for Virginia smokers 22s 


25 for 5/5 LEADERSHIP 


“ 





Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE | 
2 oz. tin 9/6 


| AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED . LEAMINGTON SPA 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD Cit 
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Thoughts are free from toll 


WILLIAM CAMDEN (1551 - 1623) 


To think is not expensive. It needs no apparatus, no personnel, no premises. The 
only equipment is in one’s head; the gears and pinions of the brain, and the lever 
that sets them turning. 

Everyone can be a thinker. Not a great thinker, perhaps; but the creator, now and 
then, of a thought that has great consequences. And that is the measure of a thought’s 
greatness : the ripple that it spreads. 

At the back of every new industry is such a thought. Can ‘it’ be made some other 
way instead? Marketed or assembled more simply? Processed or refined by that 
method or in this place, instead of as before? A progressive industry is the translation 
of these thoughts into machinery, buildings and organisation. 

But the climate in which such thoughts can first arise, and can be expressed in action, 
is one of free enquiry and research. Without this, invention gives way to maintenance, 


A trained man can be a technician; it takes a free man to be a thinker. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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TENSION-DRIED, GUM-DIPPED 
RAYON CORD MAKES 
Firestone 


THE STRONGEST AND 
LONGEST WEARING TYRES 


YOU CAN BUY 
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Fit Firestone LEAKPROOF TUBES—they cost no more! 
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LOOK IN YOUR SHOES 
—F 








Unless you see a clear impression of ‘beng In this pair of 
all five toes it means that your feet well-worn Sir 


are cram instead of bei fi Herbert Barker Shoes the 
ee Sees s _ front of one shoe has been cut 


— as nature intended. The con- away. Photograph shows act- 
sequence will be injury to your feet ual impression of all five toes 
and general health. People who in correct natural position, 
have suffered untold agony through 
foot troubles have experienced such 
relief from wearing these shoes that Write to-day for illustrated brochure 
they cannot speak too highly of to Dept. 27, Norvic Shoe Co., Ltd.. 
them. Talbot Road, Northampton. 


Sir Herbert Barker 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND BOYS 
A PRODUCT OF THE NORVIC SHOE COMPANY LIMITED 


Sold by CHARLES H. BABER LTD., 302 and 140 Regent Street, London, W.1 and at 
Manchester, Leeds, Harrogate, Buxton, Brighton and best-class retailers in most towns 

















CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
... like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste 





. KUNZLE LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 





**Rich and Fragrant, 


how truly named— 


is it expensive?’’ 


** Quite the reverse! It’s most economical ! ”’ 

** How much does it cost ?’”’ 

‘1/6d. per quarter Ib, — That works out at a 
little more than }d. a cup.”’ 

“Id. acup! Good heavens, it is economical. 

It would be cheap at four times the price. What 

do you call it?”’ 

** Rich and Fragrant. It’s awonderful buy. And 
tea, remember, compares 
more than favourably in 
price with all other 


drinks.’’ 


ALWAYS INSIST ON 


HORNIMANS 


Reich ano Sragrant 


W. H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD., 
SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1 Established 


7 


1826 
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The Swan Franklin feather and down pillow costs £2 (approx.) 


etter buy pillows than pills ... 


The best prescription for NATURAL healthy sleep is down 
or feathers in a well-filled pillow. These good NATURAL 
materials are at their best when purified by Fogartys for 
Ariel and Swan pillows, bolsters, overlays. Ask for leaflets 
and stockists’ names: 


FOGARTYS, BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE 


SE 4 whaté Cooking! 





THROUGH THE FULL SIZE INNER GLASS DOOR 


> 
agi ra) / Bamana 
s 9 . " _ WITH SIMMERSTAT \B 
iy ‘ a 6% BOILING PLATE y. 
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FOR PLATES AND 
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FULL SIZE INNER , "ay ’ 


GLASS DOOR $3 . Te | will be 


| EAS Y-TO-CLEAN 
Just a peep through the inner CREAM OR WHITE ‘ 
glass door and you really can > 
SEE what's cooking in this fine eben: we aring 
Belling 47AB—no more guesswork 
or spoilt food for you now 
And at £32.5.0 it costs no more than an ordinary cooker, See 
one for yourself at your local Electrical Shop or Showroom. 


. FREE! Write for 56-page Booklet and 

e® 4 folders describing this and other Belling - SR 
products ranging from the Wee Baby rey, <A 

Belling at £6.196 to the magnificent DL, 

Streamline at £49.10.0 
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Of all curtain fabrics velvet is the loveliest. 
No other has quite the same warmth and colour, 
the glowing ‘life,’ the softness ard the graciousness of 
velvet. Nowhere will you find this beauty 


more richly varied than in 


curtain velvet ., déstez 


OF BRADFORD 


Ealick gf il 


The thirty or so colours, all fadeless, will enthral —and the 
srices will surprise you, (from about 16/6 a yard, 48° wide.) 
1ings to match, blend or contrast. From all good furnishin 

‘ OO0R6. 


» ch 


LISTER @ CO. LTD., MANNINGHAM MILLS, BRADFORD, YORES. 


PALMER MANN & CO., LTD., SANDBACH, CHESHIRE 








& Palmers 


the tirst name you think of tn 


Biscuits 


"Second to Wnt m 


CAKES 











Choosing 
your 
Brandy 












FMY MARIIM 





V.8.0.P. 


of 
brandy gladly pay a 





Connoisseurs 


little more for a cognac 
which they know to be of 
superior quality. This is why 
they instinctively order Remy 
Martin V.S.0.P. They know it 
is made from grapes of unique 
quality found only in the best 
two areas of the Cognac dis- 
trict of France. They know 
too that Remy Martin 


produces only cognac of 


this superior quality. 








Which way to 
Paracise ? 


Either way, you get a perfect shave. Many have it that nothing 
shaves with such speed, ease and economy as soap, water and 
a Rolls Razor. They constantly write and tell us so too: (“My 
Rolls Razor still shaves perfectly after 25 years’ use. . .”’ “Have saved 
£23 on blades in 18 years with my Rolls Razor”). On the other 
hand there is another school of thought that maintains that 
the Viceroy Dry Shaver is the only method for moderns in a 
hurry. It’s not only faster, they say, but actually gives a closer, 
smoother shave and leaves the face feeling so delightfully 
comfortable and cool. Well, both ways are right; both are for 
perfectionists. Which is your way ? 






THE WORLD'S FINEST SAFETY 


ROLLS RAZOR 


The world’s finest safety has a hollow-ground blade 
which is honed and stropped in its case and gives years 
of perfect shaving. Price 53/3 complete, or in Leather 
Pouch Set with extra blade, 79/6. From dealers every- 
where. All prices include Purchase Tax and apply in 
the United Kingdom only. 








THE ROLLS RAZOR OF DRY SHAVERS 


VICEROY 


Shaving heads machine-cut to an accuracy of a ten- 
thousandth of an inch! Viceroy “ Twin-Four”, as 
illustrated (A,C./D.C. go-250v.) £8.16.4. Viceroy 
“ Universal” (A.C./D.C, go-250v.) £6.13 .8. Viceroy 
“A.C.” (200-250v.) £5.6.6. Viceroy ‘“ Non-Electric” 
(hand-operated) £5.9.5. Prices include Purchase Tax. 


ROLLS RAZOR 


ROLLS RAZOR Ltd., Head Office, Works & Service Dept., Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 
Showrooms: 193 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Callers only). 
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C for comeliness 


comfort, cleanliness & 
convenience 


and Cox chairs too 
of course 











Model M 10! 


A chair that will never lose its 
good looks through years of 
honest service. Available in 
chrome, or stove-enamelled in 
colour. It “stacks” too, for 
easy stowing away when more 
floor space is needed. 

The various styles of seat and 
back are shown below. 






Webbing. The most 
popular choice for 
canteens and as- 
sembly halls. The 
webbing has a cer- 
tain “cushioning” 
effect yet it is treated 
to prevent sagging. 













Piywood has not the 
same “‘give” as web- 
bing, but being 
shaped is very com- 
fortable, and easily 
cleaned. 







Slats are generally 
chosen for factory 
canteens or boys’ 
clubs where condi- 
tions are necessarily 
on the rough side. 





Plastics for seating 
and back is also hard 
wearing and easily 
cleaned and is com- 
fortable to sit on. 





Apply for illustrated catalogue 


“Fusuian \ 
STEEL ) 
FURNITURE 
COX &@ CO. (WATFORD) LTD., 


WATFORD, HERTS 
Telephone: Watford 5631 
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“ You asked for Benson & Hedges cigarettes, Sir” 








Where fastidious attention to detail goes without saying, 


IT IS NO 


MERE COINCIDENCE THAT ae oF. : a 
where tradition brooks no trifling with standards firmly 


BENSON & HEDGES 


1G LTTES 
aie = annie: oa laid, BENSONodHEDGES cigarettes, made from the 
ALMOST EVERY . Pe ; . 
lease ceie ae tla finest of fine tobaccos, reach their own congenial setting, 
LONDON BUT THROUGHOUT 
to mark each and every occasion . . 


THE WORLD. 




















When only the best will de 


. 
BY APPOINTMENT 


TOBACCONISTS TO 
THE LATE KMINGGEORGEW BENSON & HEDGES LTD . OLD BOND STREE 
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A bath with lasting effects 


Before any Crittall window is allowed to be labelled ‘rust-proofed’ it must take a 
bath—in 100 tons of molten zinc at a temperature of 860° Fahrenheit. It stays in the 
bath until every part of its surface has been galvanized—a positive, tough amalgam- 
ation of zinc with steel. There is nothing transitory about the effect of this treatment. 
It ensures that much less need be spent, over the years, in keeping Crittall windows as 
spruce as the day they were made. It makes certain that, just with ordinary sensible 
care, rust and corrosion need never again mar the good looks of a building’s windows. 


CRITTALL 


POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD BRAINTREE «+ ESSEX 


Factories and Depots throughout the country 
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at his fingertips... 


the secret of a Daks suit! 


Me LEE 


in the tailoring of Daks clothes, men have always 
counted more than machines. And it is the policy of the 
makers of Daks that they always shall do. 


Craftsmen! They are born — not made, And born of 
long tradition — grandfather, father and son. To such 
inbred skill, a Daks suit owes more than its faultless 
appearance when you first wear it. It is that 

which makes it look as well, after years of hard service. 


Simpsons do not care to produce any lesser sort of tailoring. 





March 24 


Puni , 


Sir Michael Baicon 


Kaling Studios and Sir Michael Baleon have a reputation 
for producing a particularly British kind of film ' 
subtle, satirical type of comedy that especially tickles 
our Hritish sense of humour. It ia Sir Michael Baleon 
who Inspired such delicate masterpieces as ‘Kind Hearts 


eee 


ind Coronets,” “ Whisky Galore,” ‘The Lavender H 
Mob,” “The Man in the White Suit,” 
be released, “The Love Lottery.” 
Lady Taleon a Parker ‘51 


and now, soon t 
For her birthda 


he gave 


SIMPLE ELEGANCE 
and the most advanced me 
of any pen 


One takes it almost for granted that people 
in the public eye should write with a 
Parker ‘51’— not only actors and actresses, 
but statesmen, business leaders, and famous 
authors, all over the world. 

No wonder the New Parker *51° 
out equal anywhere. Mechanically, it is years 
in advance of all other pens: its Aero-metric 
Ink System draws up, stores and releases ink 
in a totally different manner, which sets new 
standards of reliable writing. And its appear 


THE PARKER PEN CO 


is with- 


W 


‘51° PEN AND 
PENCIL SET 
with Rolled Gold caps 
£7.18.6 
with Lustraloy capes 


£6.4.0 


Other famous Parker models 
Senior Duofold pen 43/- 
New Duofold pen 37/11 
Victory pen .....4 30/11 
Slimfold pen .... 23/11 
Pencil to match all 


f 
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Presentation 
ivailable for al! pet 
pencil sets 


chanism 


Se eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeecorecese 


ance is in keeping. Simple and elegant, it has 
become a mark of distinction, a symbol ot 
good taste 
So, when you offer someone a Parker ‘51 
as a special present, you are giving much 
more than a pen; you are paying a singularly 
graceful compliment. 
Choice of four colours, and eight different nib 
grades to suit every hand 
With Rolled Gold cap, now only 105]- 
With Lustraloy cap, 82/34. 


MPANY LIMITED 


BUSH 


y Ss om 49 
new Parker 51 
The world’s most wanted pen 


GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


HOUSE - LONDON 
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THE FAMOUS ‘MOSSBROS’ 


Mackintosh 


All sizes £10.10.0. 
Also a wide range of 


gaberdine raincoats. 


MOSS BROS 


ou 


OF COVENT GARDEN 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 








Perhaps you are the very man this 


ROYAL AIR FORCE ‘HUNTER’ 


was built for 


The world-famous Hawker 
‘Hunter’ has been built with 
one man in mind—the pilot. 
‘Hunters’ have been designed 
to make the most of those special 
skills that flying training in the 
Royal Air Force brings out in a 
man. And that might quite 
possibly be you. 

See how you conform to the 
basic requirements: You are 
young — physically fit— up to 
the required educational stand- 
ard—and keen to experience 
the thrill and exhilaration of 
flying. You believe, though you 
may prefer to remain silent 
about it, that there is a lot to be 





said for a career in which service 
to the community comes first. 
A career in the Royal Air Force 
offers very satisfactory rewards, 
for after only 8 years of service 
you can be a Flight Lieutenant, 
earning, with maximum allow- 
ances, over £1,000 a year. 


Study the table giving brief de- 
tails of the four types of commis- 
sions available, then write asking 
for details of those that interest 
you most. Include in your letter 
details of your education and 
career to date. The address is: 
Under Secretary of State, Air 
Ministry (P.U. 130), Adastral 
House M.R.2, London, W.C.z2. 


+3, 


é 





fe)- 


4 WAYS TO A FLYING COMMISSION IN THE R.A.F. © Ss 





TYPE OF COMMISSION | AGE LIMITS 
PERMANENT 
(R.A.F. Cadetship 174—19 
at Cranwell) 
PERMANENT 
(University Entry) 20— 28 
174 —26 


During 
Service 


DIRECT ENTRY 


NATIONAL SERVICE* 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


Civil Service Commission Eraminaiton 


Normal degree at recognised University 


General Certificate of Education 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or equivalent 


General Certificate of Education 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or equivalent 














*For subsequent 
service with the 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
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Edinburgh, rich in architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its setting, has 
been called the modern Athens. It has 
, also many distinctive arts and crafts 
amongst which is the making of “Glayva” 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
made many friends far beyond its borders 
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RONALD MORRISON &CO.LTD. EDINBURGH 





Fuel, lifeblood of road transport, and 
many other liquids are carried by Fodon to all parts of 
the country and in other countries too. Whenever the 
load is vital Fodens are encrusted with it, for these vehicles : 
are famous for their reliability. 


lies over half a century of service to road transport. 
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knows 
America 


-and what this means fo you! 


Flying TWA you get full value for every precious 
minute of your U.S. trip. TWA knows America. 
Wherever you want to go in the States you will find 
friendly TWA people, ready to help you in every 
way possible. They know schedules, connections, 
people—the ins and outs of U.S. air travel. TWA 
offers you a knowledge of America that is unique. 
Why? Because TWA is the only airline flying from 
London fo and across America. 

There’s a TWA service to and across America to 
suit your pocket book—from luxury coast-to-coast 
“Ambassador” Super Constellations to thrifty 
and comfortable Sky Tourist flights. 

For your TWA booking, see your Travel Agent or phone TWA 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, 700 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Telephone : TRAtaigar 1234 
TWA Reservation Service available day and night. 


Manchester. Te!: BLAckfriars 4649. 

Birmingham. Tel.: CENtral 6469. a, f | 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

— = USA + EUROPE « AFRICA - ASIA 





Fodens Limied Bhwoorth Works - 
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THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


Ar THE ANNUAL GENERAL MeetInG of The Bowater Paper 
Corporation held at Sittingbourne, Kent, on the 18th March, 
1954-—-attended by a record number of shareholders who 
subsequently toured the Kemsley Mills —the Chairman, Sir 
Eric Vansittart Bowater, reviewed the affairs of the Organisa- 
tion. 

Commenting that the Accounts of the Corporation and its 
subsidiaries disclosed a very strong financial position, Sir Eric 
said it might perhaps be thought by some that the proposals 
with regard to an Ordinary dividend were lacking in generos- 
ity, but in continuing the established conservative policy in 
this connection regard had been had amongst other considera- 
tions for the outstanding Options for a further 1,800,000 
Ordinary Shares exercisable by May 31st of this year, for the 
necessity of maintaining the many plants to an entirely up-to- 
date and competitive level, and on this occasion the alteration 
of the date to which the accounts are made up, which would 
now coincide with the calendar year. 

Although not previously the practice to pay interim divi- 
dends, in view of the current financial period now being ex- 
tended to 15 months it would be the intention on this occasion 
to pay an interim dividend during the latter part of this year, 
provided the earnings at the relative time justify that course. 
The continuance or otherwise of paying interim dividends 
thereafter would be considered in the light of the then pre- 
vailing circumstances and conditions. 





Sir Eric also announced that subject to the consent of the 
authorities it would be proposed, after completion of the 
forthcoming issue of new capital under option, to distribute 
to shareholders by way of a scrip dividend some part of the 
now very substantial reserves of the Corporation on the basis 
of one new £1 Ordinary Share for every £3 Ordinary Stock 
then held. 

In the maintenance of a leading position in the industry, the 
Organisation had, in the years since the end of the war, spent 
or would be spending on development and expansion through- 
out the world approximately £45 million, of which only 
some £24 million had been provided by the issue of new capital 
—mainly in respect of the new mills in Tennessee which would 
come into operation in May next—and the balance of this ex- 
penditure had been or, it is expected, would be provided out 
of the Organisation's own resources. 

The Organisation as a whole entered the new year with full 
order books; indeed the production of all its mills, including 
the new mills in the United States, had been sold for some 
long time ahead, mostly under long-term contracts. Prices 
for both finished products and raw materials would seem to 
have reached a reasonable degree of stability, whilst prelim- 
inary figures in respect of the current financial year show their 
earnings to have been maintained at a reasonable level, and 
if these conditions continue, as they well may, the Organisa- 
tion might justifiably look to the future with some confidence. 





The Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd and Subsidiary Companies 


Summary of Profits for the year ended 30th September 1953 


CONSOLIDATED PROFITS after deducting depreciation and 


interest on Loan Capital of overseas subsidiaries but before 


5 
4,974,150 charging taxation . 
DEALT WITH AS FOLLOWS: 


3,017,114 7% Taxation (including overseas taxation) 


RETAINED BY: 
220,485 Parent Corporation 
1,136,418 ° Subsidiary companies 


6,314,926 
a 
3,284,509 


376,084 
1,852,988 


52,887 o Interest on Loan Capital of the Corporation (net) 


Dividends (net) 


263,746 5.3% on Preference Capital of the Corporation and subsidiaries 271,543 


283,500 5.7% on Ordinary Capital of the Corporation . 


£4,974, 150 


316,800 


5 
£6,3 14,926 


Summary of Net Assets as at 30th September 1953 


1952 
£ 


23,212,002 
31,421,392 
17,345,683 
14,075,709 


£37,287,711 


CURRENT AS: 
Less: Current Liabilities and Provisions. 


REPRESENTED BY: 


FIXED ag td eeeeeding & Investments and funds in hands of Trustees 


£ 
30,355,870 


13,690,626 


£ 
35,631,955 
16, 455 244 
£52, 587,199 


6,400,000 Preference and Ordinary Capital of the C eepertign é . , 6,400,000 


5,730,123 Preference Capital of subsidiary companies 
1,825,129 Capital Reserves . ; 
1,244,935 Sterling Exchange Conversion Account . 
8,530,395 Revenue Reserves and undistributed Profits 

47,260 Reserves for future Income Tax 
24,277 842 
10,106,363 


£37,287,711 


Loan Capital— secured 
Unsecured Notes and Loan Stock . 


5,782,410 
2,375,570 
1,349,687 
10,177,854 
1,357,500 
27,443,021 
17,036,358 
7,907,820 


£52,387,199 
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To mining, as to so many industries, 
electricity brings power for produc- 
tivity, power for cutting and carrying, 
and to convey miners to and from the 
surface. For nearly 50 years ENGLISH 
E.ectric has produced mining 
electrical equipment — hoist drives, 
hauling 24,000 miners a day in Britain 
alone; coal cutter motors; under- 
ground locomotives ; and much else 
to increase mining’s contribution to 


the prosperity of many nations. 


From coal, that ENG.LisH ELecrric 
helps to produce, comes much of the 
world’s mounting electrical power. 
ENGLISH ELectric plays an ever 
increasing part in generating and 
distributing electricity and helps the 
world to put it to good use, not only 
for better work but also for better 
living — through ENnGutsn ELectric 
transport, for example, and ENGLIsH 
Execrric domestic appliances and 


television, 


better 


The Enousn Evcectrarc Company Lid., Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





‘fol. CCXXVI No, 5922 


PAIN continues to exhaust her 

patience over Britain’s “claim to 
retain as a colony a piece of territory, 
however small, of another sovereign 
nation,” to quote from an angry article 
in Arriba. ‘To quote from another: 
“For us, Gibraltar is the barometer 
which registers the hostile policy of 
Britain, and you can see where it is 
pointing.” No change. 


Walking, Thanks 
ROPOSALS for yet another rise in 
bus fares have been coolly received 
by Londoners, who complain that no 
improvements in the service seem to 


























east ant, wl 


result from these repeated increases. 
However, this is a thing which may in 
time adjust itself. After a few more 
turns of the screw our propagandists 
may be able to point to London as the 
only capital in which the buses are 
queueing up for the passengers. 





Rough Answer 

RITAIN’S working population, the 

Ministry of Labour announces, 
has recently shot up by twenty thousand. 
This is good news, spoiled only by the 
explanation that the working population 
includes, for statistical purposes, mem- 
bers of the armed forces, ex-members of 
the armed forces not yet doing any 
work, persons registered as employed 
who are at present laid off, part-time 
workers counted as whole-time and 
wholly unemployed persons who would 
do some work if they could get any. 
The current unemployment figures are 
now awaited with interest. They will 
probably include, for statistical pur- 
poses, members of the armed forces on 
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leave, wholly-employed persons absent 
at mid-week football games, and 
Ministry of Labour statisticians tem- 
porarily out of circulation in the 
psychopathic ward, 


Try Everything 

RAVELLING from Geneva to Nice 

for the purpose, a Frenchman and a 
Swiss have poured a bottle of Lake 
Geneva water into the Mediterranean, 
“as a symbol of tourist resort friend- 
ship.” The attention of the United 
Nations organization has been called to 
this, and it is hoped that something of 
the same sort may be arranged between 
Lake Success and the Baltic. 


No Cutlass-Rattling, Please 
RADITION dies hard in Antarc- 
tica, and both Britain and Argentina 

have again sent naval contingents to 

the annual bluff-calling exercises in the 

Falkland Islands Dependencies. Ac- 

cording to precedent, each side 

welcomes the other to what it claims 
as its territorial waters, enters a protest 
against being so welcomed, and after 
an exchange of courtesies withdraws 
until the next season. This is obviously 
the way to settle these little affairs, and 
recent doubts expressed at Westminster 
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over whether our cruisers could blow 


the Sverdlov out of the water seem, by 
comparison, in pretty poor taste. 


Clean Up or Bust 
S part of the movement to secure 
the banning of certain children’s 
periodicals a selection of those regarded 
as “sexy, sadistic and lurid” will be 
displayed at Greenwich’s four public 
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libraries. Parental indignation will thus 
be aroused, it is thought, and support 
enlisted for a petition to the Home 
Secretary. At the same time, and with 
the object of demonstrating the per- 
sistence into later life of unhealthy 
reading habits formed in youth, a 
companion display of similar periodicals 
for adults will be held at all newsagents 


Quicker to Fly 
HEN a tame budgerigar strayed 
from home and was found by a 
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Southwick man it chirped repeatedly 
“Renown 2961.” The finder was thus 
able to dial the number and get through 
at once to Prospect 2406. 


Worm’s-Eye View 
M& ED. MURROW, the well- 
known American journalist and 
broadcaster, has been described by The 
Observer as “tall, dark, and cadaver- 
ously handsome.” ‘This grisly compli- 
ment unexpectedly opens up a rich 
verbal seam for the increasingly vocal 
but hard-pressed advertisers of mas- 
culine allure. We may yet live to read 
of a coat “falling in attractive shroud- 
like lines,”” or an after-shaving lotion 
“discreet as the tomb.” The male of 
the species might, after all, turn out to 
be the deaclier. 


Pores for Effect 
OVERNMENT vigilance for the 
national welfare is well exemplified 
by the recent Warble Fly warning 
(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries). 
Farmers, it appears, are ignoring the 
Warble Fly (Dressing of Cattle) Order 
of 1948, and “about one British hide in 





five has open warble holes” as a result. 
‘This means that they, “cannot be used 
for high-grade upholstery in the motor- 
car trade.” It seems doubtful whether 
warble-fly damage on this scale can be 
successfully checked, however, even 
presupposing co-operation from farmers 
whose interests are closely bound up 
with motor-car upholstery, and it may 
be that the Ministry will have to fall 
back on a strong publicity campaign to 
popularize the hides in their perforated 
state. “Always insist on Warble-hole 
Leather—Jt’s Ventilated” might make 
a headline slogan. 


Bad Example 

EPORTS that Mr. Aristotle 

Socrates Onassis is having the 
state-rooms of his yacht Christina inlaid 
with lapis lazuli at twenty-five shillings a 
square inch could not have come at a 
worse time. Clydeside will simply be 
encouraged to slap still more ha’p’orths 
of tar on the Britannia. 


Flower of Britain’s Youth 


OME false sentimentality has been 

aroused by the case of Mr. Daniel 
Smith of Bristol, who, with spring just 
around the corner, was fined a pound 
last week for picking snowdrops in the 
grounds of the War Office Senior 
Officer’s School at Erlestoke, Wilts. 
The Jaw is the law, however, and 
assuming that the charge of damaging 
War Department property was the 
correct one (that, in fact, snowdrops 
appear on the Adjutant’s official in- 
ventory at Erlestoke) Mr. Smith got no 





“J think we'll Cohn and Schine ‘em 


this morning...’ 











more than he deserved, and it is no good 
getting emotional about it. Moreover, 
it should be remembered that the 
gardening at establishments of this kind 
is usually done by skilled soldiers, whose 
highly-paid labours are not lightly to be 
exploited by any passing taxpayer. 


It Could Happen Here 

HERE seems to be nothing in the 

Television Bill against the exploita- 
tion of human misery for entertainment 
purposes. Steps should be taken, before 
it is too late, to avert a state of affairs 
similar to that now exercising the New 
York City welfare authorities, who are 
alarmed at the numbers of persons 
stranded in the city after journeying 
there to relate their tales of human 
wretchedness before the television 
cameras (“I am a mother with an 
incurable disease, an ailing husband and 
seven starving babies”). A few of the 
pilgrims are successful, gaining their 
place in such programmes as “Strike it 
Rich,” “Wheel of Fortune” or ‘ Wel- 
come Travellers” and receiving such 
measures of relief as washing-machines 
or children’s hair-driers. But the rest 
are thrown heavily on the resources of 
public assistance. Perhaps Parliament 
should consider withholding its £750,000 
subsidy, at present proposed for the 
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Independent Television Authority, and 
allocate it with prudent foresight to the 
Ministry of National Insurance. 


Try it in Red Square 

ORDIALITY characterizes our 

relations with Mexico, judging 
from a recent Admiralty announcement. 
When officers and men of H.M.S. 
Sheffield visited Mexico City by in- 
vitation of the President, Royal Marines 
paraded in the city square, receiving 
special permission to fix bayonets and 
fireasalute. Even granting no aggressive 
intentions by the Marines, the example 
of President Cortines in permitting 
a burst of unexpected rifle fire in the 
capital of a volatile nation might well 
be taken note of at the frontier posts of 
Europe. 


Seandal in Bohemia 

NTIMATE details of the lives of the 

great hold few surprises for readers 
of Woman's Illustrated. They accept 
with calm Mr. Godfrey Winn’s assur- 
ance that Miss Agatha Christie works 
out her detective novels in the bath at 
her Chelsea home “with a pencil and 
pad on a board across the middle of 
the bath ...”’ It is only when he adds 
“... where I keep my shaving tackle” 
that their brows may pucker. 


We Are Seven 


The birth is announced, from Lime Grove, of the ‘ lower middle-class "’ 
Television Family 


ee and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“How many? Seven in all,” she said, 
“And all are on TV. 


“Though that includes my parents dear, 
Great-Grandmama as well, 

And Len and Pat and Jack .. . I fear 
There is no more to tell.” 


“Come, come,” I told the blushful 
maid, 
“You owe the B.B.C. 
Much more than this if you would aid 
Advance publicity, 


“For nightly on the glowing screen 
A myriad eyes will bend: 
Tell what adventures may be seen 
Before your story end.” 
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“Alas,” said she, “adventure’s range 
Will be discreetly small, 

With nothing very rich or strange 
Permitted to befall . . . 


“The sink, the socks, the washing-up, 
A family squall or two, 

Quite possible a mongrel pup, 
The daily bathroorn queue .. . 


“The clatter of the morning rush, 
The ‘Don’t be late for school’ s, 

The mandatory evening hush 
While Father does the pools. . . 


“For most who view will want to see 
Their own existence pass, 
And hail, in snug turgidity, 
The lower middle-class.” 
J. B. Booruroyp 
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The Decanted Village 


WEET Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 
For years quite inaccessible by train, 

Can in this Age of Progress without fuss 

Be reached conveniently by motor-bus. 


How dearly in my youth I loved to see 

The village train beneath the spreading tree, 
Indulging, under most peculiar names, 

In almost every form of fun and games! 
Then did the seasons regularly appear, 

And Christmas always came but once a year. 
Successive, summer, autumn, winter, spring 
Went gaily round and round like anything, 
And carefree youth, as yet untaught to roam, 
Was quite content with what it got at home. 


But now the demolition is begun 
And half the business of construction done. 
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The dancing pair, that simply sought renown 
At home, insist that they must go to town. 

If to the city sped, what waits them there, 
Yellow beneath the Concrete Lamp-post’s glare? 
And yet the heedless maid now spurns repose 
And dabs a spot of powder on her nose. 

The simple, moonstruck swain, no longer keen 
To play at frolick on the village green, 

Puts on a collar, and prefers by far 

To go to Swindon to the cinema. 

In earlier, happier days, when I was young. 

The swain, responsive to the milkmaid, sung. 
The milkmaid now prefers the gramophone. 
The swain, unanswered, croons away alone. 

For him no more glad village sports like these, 
Whose sweet succession taught e’en toil to please. 
He wants the Fuller Life. “Old times were bad.” 
He adds “And, if you doubt it, ask my dad.” 


Alas! the troubles that our Planners bring, 
For modern traffic is a ‘Two-way Thing. 

And while the village lad must go to town, 
Tired business men are always Running Down. 
Each week-end sees, decanted in their wake, 
A rash of City Slickers on the Make, 
Expounding, with loud japes and gibes and cracks, 
Their various ways to cheat the Income Tax. 
And buses come as punctual as they go. 

The overspill of Poplar or of Bow, 

Descending, turns the Auburn of my dream 
Into a Scheduled Town Extension Scheme. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where dumps proliferate and then decay. 

Some old barbed wire upon the village green, 
Just left to give enchantment to the scene, 

Lies tangled there for seven years or so, 

Since no one quite knows where it’s meant to go. 
Beside it, tendent to the odious dump, 

Observe Ye Olde Englysshe Petrol Pump— 

A Road House, where they'll give you, if you please, 
Canadian dehydrated Cheddar cheese. 

A television mast, the nation’s pride, 

When once installed, can always be supplied. 
Mast upon mast, they stand, like buds in May, 

To show that Progress now has come to stay. 


A time there was before the world’s alarm 

When farmers sometimes were allowed to farm. 

They sowed and reaped. God gave the increase. Now 
The pen, it seems, is mightier than the plough. 

Like bees in June, the glad inspectors swarm. 

Each in succession waves his awful form. 
Range-finders practise shooting on the bank, 

And every rood of ground maintains its tank, 

While by that strip, whereon in former days— 

A grassy strip—some sheep were wont to graze— 
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“Tl just try to get him to say a few words.” 


A homely, sober flock—to-day is found 
The Tarmac Concrete of a Landing Ground. 


Here where some garden flowers grow fairly wild, 
Where you can hear c’en now a screaming child, 
Near yonder copse—or where it used to be 

The village preacher’s mansion you can see. 

In front the hawthorn blooms, but from the back 
You step out straight on to the Speedway Track. 
No parson now—alas, it would appear 

He couldn’t do on Forty Pounds a Year. 

They’ve closed the school. The children go to-day 
To school in buses several miles away, 

And where the school-house stood in days of yore 
The new Co-op has built its Village Store. 

The Norman church, e’er since the pipes got blocked, 
Though standing still, is generally locked. 

To take the service, someone, when they like, 
Comes once a fortnight on a motor bike. 


Even now, as I stand pondering, I confess, 
Naught greets the eye except a Splendid Mess. 


But thou, Sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 

Come to our rescue with a Grant in Aid. 

Thou source of all my work and all my play, 

Most fit recipient of Equal Pay, 

Aid slighted truth, if it should feel the strain, 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain. 

Teach him that States of native strength possess'd, 

Though very poor, may still be very blest, 

But teach him—to be fair—that, what is more, 

Though very blest, they may be very poor. 

Teach us, sweet maid, teach us in deathless verse 

That things, though bad, might even yet be worse, 

But add this is the sort of stuff that goes, 

If truth be told, about as well in Prose. 
CuristorHer Howtts 


a a 


“ Liprary Is Nor Suetvep ” 
Headline in The Isle of Man Weekly Times 


Never mind. You won't have to dig down far for a Western 





Gardeners... Ar! 


HE thing to grasp about 

gardeners, rather like 

nettles, really, is that they 

don’t like flowers. There 

are two definite proofs of 
this: one, that if forced to plant them 
at al! they will put them yards apart so 
that what you will see is a vast expanse 
of earth and a well-deployed column of 
lonely stalks; and, two, that they are 
all, repeat all, secret growers of 
chrysanthemums. 

For me, that second fact clinches the 
thing, for chrysanthemums may remind 
one of autumn and bonfires and even, 
nostalgically, of childhood, or of wreaths 
in a sleety rain; or those big, hydro- 
cephalic ones that cost a fortune and that 
other people buy can remind one of 
chow dogs. But flowers, no. In fact 
some of those pale mauve ones which 
have dead leaves from the word go are 
definitely anti-flower. And even people 
who like their smell would not be so 
reckless as to compare it with a flower 
scent. It is something else, perfectly 
different, just as tar is, or petrol or 
lonely hollows with TIP HERE notices, 
or blackboard dusters, or the river 
Liffey, or shoe shops; but not the scent 
of flowers. 

Apart from their antipathy to flowers 
gardeners have many other odd and 
interesting, if not rewarding, traits. 
Each one of them is a specialist, but in a 
negative way. It's not a question of 
being tremendously good with Chinese 
beans or euphorbia or pricking out; 
instead they all have things (besides the 


It's the twins’ birthday on Saturday. 
Couldn't you escape?” 


flora) that they simply /oathe, and are 
prone to tell you about in voices of 
surly satisfaction. “Ar,” they may say, 
“never done any good with me arti- 
chokes,” or “Now, that stuff you 
ordered, colly-bristles or whatever” (and 
you can see that they’re going to have 
some fun with this at the local), “I don’t 
seem to have any luck with that. Come 
and ‘ave a look.* And, of course, when 
you have looked at the few withered 
midgets you decide never to read a 
gardening column again. 

One does hear of gardeners who are 
perfect wonders at something or other, 
dahlias, perhaps, and in a positive 
way, but the information is always at 
third hand, like people who tell you 
about the Indian rope trick. Nobody's 
ever really seen the boy vanishing, or the 
carpet of red flax, my dear, under the 
mass of white roses. 

There still are wonderful gardeners 
who are real specialists at any aspect of 
horticulture you care to name and a few 
you couldn’t pronounce, but they are all 
working for the B.B.C. or the better 
nurserymen. 

As a class, gardeners are more deeply 
pessimistic than any other set of pro- 
fessionals, except bookmakers. I once 
knew a gardener who prefaced every 
observation with the words “’Opeless, 
‘opeless ...”’ It was no use telling one- 
self that he was a character - from 
Chekhov, then Dostoevsky, then Gorky, 
as one got progressively depressed; it 
had no effect at all. His melancholy 
recital would go on, about the cold or 
the heat or the rain or the drought; 
‘opeless, ‘opeless, all of it, and as for 
they ole slugs—ar! 

Cheerfulness, keenness, helpfulness, 
none of the Boy Scout virtues seem to 
go with gardeners. Take gardening 
equipment. They will tell you stories 
about the current lawn mower, and the 
time they have, pushing it for hour after 
hour-——“‘It gets me just ere. My wife 
thought I looked dreadful when I come 
‘ome last night”—that will make The 
Song of the Shirt seem hilarious. So 
you listen and brood and calculate and 
finally buy a motor mower that costs the 
earth (sorry) and that does everything 
but make them their elevenses. And 
then what do you get? Gratitude? 
Cartwheels of enthusiasm? Not at all. 
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“Come and ‘ave a look,” and you are 
shown something like a green ploughed 
field, and are told that the blades regular 
chew the grass up. 

Their potting sheds and huts are 
never big enough, although they only 
want more space in order to fill it with 
mysterious tins clearly labelled Baby 
Food or Biscuits, and filled with rusty, 
useless and above all unidentifiable 
objects. 

And while we're on the way to the 
vegetable garden, how about the way 
gardeners never pick, or let anyone else 
pick, a vegetable till it’s in the prize 
marrow class? Broad beans like sofa 
cushions, huge carrots as woody as 
Birnam, brussel: sprouts with all the 
appearance of an avant-garde \iterary 
critic. And they will grow things that 
nobody in the household eats, like 
parsnips, long lines of them. 

Of course they are deeply suspicious 
of even the mildest innovation, like 
celeriac, or sweet corn—*‘ the earwigs ‘ve 
got that’’—or that unfortunate cala- 
breese. And try them with any herbs 
except mint and they'll look at you as 
if they could never hold up their heads 
at the village whist drive again. 

As for the gardeners who grow 
certain things superbly, to be the wonder 
of St. Vincent’s Hall, these men are 
wonderful but inscrutable. For nothing 
on earth would they tell one of their 
methods; on the contrary, they have 
the mysterious efficiency of the secret 
police. 

And in case any non-gardener-bearing 
reader thinks that this is a breed capable 
of singing at its work, I will tell one 
story. There was a man who proposed 
to give a garden party in his large and 
beautiful grounds and who consulted 
his head gardener about it, two months 
beforehand. “When were you thinking 
of having it?” he asked. “In the 
second week of June,” he was told. 
“Ah,” said the :niserable old oracle, 
“the worst week in the year for the 
garden.” 

& & 
H’m 

* It probably would not be economical to 
do the complete air conditioning job by 
dehumidification alone, but large savings in 
refrigeration load are certainly possible. Here 


is a virgin field pregnant with possibilities!" 
End of a letter to Chemical Week 
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Our founder .. . 
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Corrida at the Marble Arch 


to her, | said: You mustn’t get off 
here, I said, it’s nasty crossing here! 

But Gertie, you know her, she said: 
Pease Pudding, Flo! she said. I’m not 
the wreck of the Hesperus, I'm not dead 
yet, she said. 

If she'd have known! I said, I said: 
You never know, \ said. *‘ Pease Pudding! 
Here I go!” she said. “'Ta-ta—and love 
to Fred.” 

I gave that Gertie quite a look, you 
know, a kind of look. But up she gets 
and slings her hook as airy as you please. 
I kept my seat, I did, 7 knew. I knew 
I'm safe upon my Two—come pudding 
and come pease. 

I said to Mabel afterwards, I said, I 
said | never, never in all my life I said, 
did I think I’d see the day, I said, the 
day I’d see what I saw then! It wasn’t 
a Stop, | said to M. I said it was Lights, 
I said. But if ever a girl got a grandstand 
view it was me on my Two, I said. 
There was Gertie airy off the kerb—you 
know the way she walks—and you know 
her brown, not her blue, her brown, and 
the hat with the bird! In ‘Town, I said! 

Well off the kerb goes Gertie Bates, 
in front of my Number Two. Blind as 
a bat in that awful hat...and the 
traffic begins to move! 

I saw Gert grip her great old gamp, 
and me I gripped my seat, we both 
gripped, Gert gripped, I gripped too, 


I SAID to her, I said, I said—lI said 


and ‘Time stood Still on my Number 
Two. 

She looked to left! She looked to 
right! But never acopper, never a Light! 
Gert was alone with a Wall of Death! 
I gripped my seat and I held my breath 

They all bore down with lamps 
like eyes and Gert can’t move which 
way she tries! And then she sets her 
teeth to charge! There at the crossing 
by Marble Arch! 

That’s where it was, I said to M, it 
was there by the Marble Arch. And 
Gert like a bull in a ring, I said, a ring 
like they have in Spain, I said, with the 
buses all dressed in red, I said, and Gert 
like a bull gone off her head, or hardly 
a bull, Gert was more like a—no, I 
haven't the heart to say that now. 

I can still hear the grinding of brakes 
to this day, my earholes are sizzling with 
honking and whistling—but Gert’s 
off her head, she’s not dead, she’s seen 
red! Gert’s quite the Madam, Gert’s 
up and at ’em! Poll-headed broll like 
the horn of a bull, she charges a bus- 
and then see what she does! She whacks 
it and smacks it and cracks it and 
thwacks it—and then with a bellow 
“Up Housewives and Mothers!” she 
lowers her head and she’s off at the 
others! She rounds on a roundsman! 
She’s drubbing a dray! There goes a 
bike! There a cabriolet! Standard or 
custom-built, Gert’s in to bust ’em 


“ There's a car like ours.” 


By 
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filled flood-high with bloodrush she 
splinters a van! Crash goes a landau- 
lette! Smash a sedan! Lorries and 
limousines, tandems at random, Gert’s 
out to give ‘em beans, broad with 
abandon! Whack goes our Gertie-bull! 
Crack, a convertible! Take that, you 
sauce-box! (gifting a horse-box). 
Roadsters and runabouts, coupés and 
coaches, tricycles, bicycles, ice-cycles, 
milk-floats—she’s making the wicket 
surprisingly sticky for all God’s wheeled 
creatures—even the dickies feel more 
than unseated, feel properly dicky. 
Gertie, you’re murder, girl! Gert, 
you're a million!... But—dodging a 
hearse for better or worse, Gertie 
attacked a behind on a pillion . . . 

For worse. You see, Fate’s not a god 
but a goddess. And what Gertie did was 
not—well, not quite modest. At any 
rate, jammed in her trafficky sandwich, 
smothered in petrol fumes, deafened by 
language—Gert came her cropper . . . 
there just wasn’t room for a sudden and 
silent electric brougham. 

Silently, suddenly, tall as a wardrobe, 
it glided at Gert, caught poor Gert by 
the skirt, never a whisper, never a sign, 
like a matador marchioness drawing the 
line, drawing the line at a stab in the 
pillion, drawing a line where a line 
should be drawn, downdrawn the lips 
and updrawn the scorn, sweeping poor 
Gert as an old brougham sweeps clean 
and clean off her feet goes our Gertie, 
our martyr, clean off her feet and her 
poor sweet tomato, prey to pray God 
knows what wattage and amps and a 
pair of those old-fashioned carriage 
lamps. 

I said it, I said to dear Mabel I said, 
I said: That’stheend! And I covered 
my head. I covered my eyes and I said: 
Dead and Gone . . . and that was just 
then when the bus drove on. 

Oh how can I say it, I said to old 
Mabel, how car, I say it in that fancy 
way? About bull-rings and bull-fights 
and all such tomfool-things—speaking 
like that I said won't alter Fate nor our 
Gertie’s poor date with her sistificate. 

But that isn’t all, I said to that Mabel, 
I said that’s not all, I said: M, I just 
seen through my curtains a nightmare, 
a ghost, M, a dream! ‘There in her 
window, up there in the night—Gertie 
Bates standing and shining in white! 
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Glowing there! Gertie! Ghostly as 
glue! White like a lily—J pinched 
myself blue! Larger than life—if life is 
that large—Gert who'd succumbed by 
the Marble Arch! 

I’m not a believer 
I said so to Mabel, yes Mabel, I said, 
believe what I say if you're able to 
Mabel, I’m sane as a pikestaff, it’s 
plainer than plain—Gertie is up there 
in white, in the night! Gert at her 
window all bleeding and dead! And up 
on her forehead there’s more to be 
said, I said Mabel there’s up there a 
Cross on Gert’s head. . . 

Fiddlesticks, Florrie! said Mabel. 
You're dreaming! Dreaming, that 
Mabel said! Mabel said: Dreaming! 
Screaming such fuddy-dud—if you ask 
me, you'd be far better off for a nice cup 
of tea. Cup of tea, Mabel? Oh Mabel, 
I said! Talking of tea when I talk of 
the dead! 

Gertie’s not dead, Mabel said! I said, 
Mabel, she’s up there in white, take 
those cups off the table! 

If she’s up there in white, Mabel 
said, it’s her nightie, and if there ’s a cross 


I wasn’t till then, 


it’s not death nor disaster but a dollop 
of out-patient’s lint, gauze and plaster. 
Gertie was game, Mabel said. I said, 
Mabel! Mabel said, Florrie, be quiet 
if you're able—Gertie got down on her 
fours and went through, Gertie’s not 
dead, Gert went muddling through and 
she’s caught nothing worse as she’s told 
us all later than a crack on the nut with 
an ac-cumulator. 

Mabel! I said. I said, Mabel, I said. 
Mabel said, Dead? Mutton’s dead, 
Mabel said. And now—who is ready 
for whose nice warm bed? 

Mabel! Oh Mabel! Ooooooh Mabel, 
I said. 


aA a 


* Appress OF THE INSTITUTION 


The London County Council has recently 
changed the name of Princes Street (on the 
east side of the Institution building) to 
Storey’s Gate, and in consequence the official 
address of the Institution will in future be 
known as No. 1 Birdcage Walk, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1.”" 

The Chartered Mechanical Engineer 


Tradesmen’s entrance, Hammersmith 


Broadway. 


Viewing Time 


\ HAT is this life if, freed from care, 


We have no time 


stare 


except to 


No time to savour food and drink, 


Or read, or write, or sit and think 
No time to paint, or play the flute, 


Or dig, or darn, or bottle fruit. 


No time for politics, or pubs, 
Discussion groups, or drama clubs 
No time for charity, or church, 
Or local history research. 


No time to give the dog a walk, 
Or play a parlour game, or talk. 


No time for breeding cats or cavies 
In brief (and pace Mr. Davies) 


A poor life this, if we can spare 
No time—except to sit and stare 


E. V. MILner 





On the Way to 


T was a cold morning in June. 
I Clive Merivale set off to walk to 
his office in the West End. When 

he came to a corner, round which was 
situated the block of buildings in which 
he worked, he paused to light his pipe, 
and before it was lit several people had 
fallen in behind him. For this was the 
year 1960, and the habit of forming a 
queue for no particular reason had 
become universal in London. ‘The 
docility of the public had been con- 
siderably 
instructions issued by various Govern- 
ment Departments. It was pointed out 


that forming queucs was a kind of 


military movement which would dis- 
cipline the public, relieve the obstruc- 
tions in the streets, and discourage the 
idle from crossing the road without a 
sufficiently good reason. There were 
the normal queues outside shops and 
television theatres, and at helicopter 
stops. But pedestrians now had a 
tendency to get into a queue whenever 
a street was overcrowded. 

Merivale was a light-hearted young 
man, given to gay pranks. He glanced 
over his shoulder and saw that there 
were already a dozen queuers neatly 
arranged behind him. He buttoned his 


increased by a series of 


Her Sister 


overcoat and looked to his front, trying 
to adopt the patient attitude of the 
practised queuer. Those behind him 
knew that a queue often remained 
motionless for a long time, and they 
settled down to wait. A woman with a 
basket, and with an eye for symmetry, 
stepped into the vacant place beside 
Merivale, who took a step forward, 
peered round the corner, and shook his 
head, as though he had seen a solid line 
ahead of him. After five minutes he 
shuffled forward two paces, which 
brought him level with the corner; then, 
after another minute, he rounded the 
corner. 

“Why, my goodness,” said the 
woman at his side, ‘‘we’re at the very 
head of the queue! Isn’t that a bit of 
luck?” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Merivale. 

“First time it’s happened to me for 
months,” said the woman. 

“Really?” said Merivale. 
gratulations to us, eh?” 

“You've said it,” replied the woman. 
“We can go ahead with it, can’t 
we?” 

“T don’t see why not,” said Merivale, 
moving forward gingerly. ‘Can't rush 
it,” he added. “It mucks up the 
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formation behind. They get all ragged. 
Must take it slowly.” 

So he took it slowly, with a decent 
pause between each forward shuffle. 
And in this way the leading file reached 
the entrance doors of the building, on 
one side of which a big brass plate 
announced “ Baldicott, Baldicott, Baldi- 
cott and Trudge, Assessors of Chemical 
Fertilizer Accessories.” 

“Is this where we go?” asked the 
woman. 

“I suppose so,” said Merivale. “I 
noticed a queue coming towards us from 
the other direction, and the new 
regulation says that when two queues 
meet, the larger must turn sharp right. 
I think we’re the larger of the two.” He 
stepped back from the entrance, as 
though to make sure. Then, with the 
woman still at his side, he shuffled 
slowly down a passage. At the foot of 
broad stairs he made a long pause, to 
give the followers time to close up. He 
could hear a small boy crying with rage, 
and an irritable voice said “I’m sure | 
don’t know where they’re taking us.” 

“Cut out the grousing!” a man 
shouted. “It doesn’t help.” 

Merivale and his companion began to 
ascend the stairs—a step and a pause, a 
step and a pause. 

“Anyone can tell you’re good at this,”’ 
said the woman. “Some of them just 
dash on when there’s nothing ahead. 
Unfair on everyone, I call it. Puts the 
wind up the ones at the back, who can’t 
see what’s going on and don’t like those 
sudden spurts. And a spurt always 
means a long wait further on.” 

“That's what I always say,” Merivale 
answered. 

“T suppose there'll be a back way 
out—down back stairs or something,” 
said the woman. 

“T expect so,” said Merrivale. “We'd 
all look pretty silly if we couldn’t get 
out,” 

“IT would,” said the woman. 
supposed to be going to see my sister. 
Luckily she lives near here.” 

“She ought to have joined the queue,” 
said Merrivale. 

That made the woman laugh heartily. 
“Mohammed coming to the mountain,” 
she said, “only her name isn’t 
Mohammed. It’s Alice.” And she 
laughed more loudly than ever. 


“I’m 
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A tenor voice in the rear began to 
sing. ‘There’s a long, long trail 
a-winding.” 

“Cut out the singing!"’ shouted the 
angry man. “It doesn’t help.” 

“Well, I happen to think it does 
help,” said the haughty voice of a girl. 

“No accounting for tastes.” 

“You keep your tastes to yourself.” 

“Thanks, I will, and no help needed 
from you.” 

“Polite, aren’t you?” 

“We're nearly there, Dick,” said a 
patient, motherly voice to the raging boy. 
“Nearly where?” asked someone. 

“You wouldn’t be any the wiser if 
you knew,” said the mother. 

Meanwhile Merivale was at the top of 
the first flight of stairs. A man came out 
of a door, stopped, and flinched in mock 
alarm. ‘‘ Morning, Merivale,” he said, 
“I see you've brought the family.” 

“He must have jumped the queue,” 
said the woman. “How did he know 
your name?” 

“He must have guessed it,” said 
Merivale. 

“Ah, go on!” said the woman, and 
howled with laughter. 

The ascent of the second flight of 
stairs began. Merivale was wondering 
what on earth to do with the crowd 
which stretched down behind him, 
along the passage and out into the street. 
Peering over the well of the stairs he 
could see the solid mass. Presently 
there was a commotion below. Looking 
back, Merivale saw that Mr. John 
Baldicott was trying to push his way 
up the stairs. There were cries of 
exasperation, 

“Who does he think he is?... Take 
your place! ... Hey! You can’t do 
that! . It’s a damned scandal! .. . 
Stop shoving! ... Chuck him out! .. .” 

Mr. John Baldicott took no notice of 
all this abuse. He barged his way to the 
head of the first flight and disappeared 
through a door. His raised voice could 
be heard saying “‘ Who the devil are all 
these people, Clayton?” He feund it 
difficult to believe that they had all come 
to have chemical fertilizer accessories 
assessed, 

“He seems to live here, the lucky 
brute,” said Merivale’s companion. ‘I 
wonder how many more floors there 
are.” 

“Four more,” said Merivale. 

““You’ve done this before, then?” 


“Every day,” said Merivale. 





“Phugh!”’ said the woman. 

When they reached the second 
landing Merivale said “I'll go and ask 
someone.” 

He stepped quickly forward, entered 
the room where he worked, and waited 
a moment or two. He could hear a dull 
murmur outside. ‘Then he came out 
again on to the landing and addressed 
the multitude. 

“We're to go back,” he said. 

A roar of wrath greeted the words, 
Merivale held up his hand for silence. 
“It’s only fair,” he said, ‘that the head 
of the queue should now become its 
tail. I’m quite ready to go last. We'll 
just all turn round, and those at the 
back will be in front. O.K.?” 

The people in the middie realized that 
they were getting the worst of both 
worlds, and they protested loudly. ‘They 
would still be in the middle. 

“It’s the fairest way,” said Merivale. 
“I’m the biggest loser.” 

“What price me?” said the woman. 
“I don’t know why we ever came in 
here at all.” 

“Nor do I,” said Merivale. “But 
there it is. Let’s get a move on.” 

Sulkily the throng turned about, and 
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began, by instinct, to shuffle slowly 


down the stairs, until someone shouted 
“Get a move on in front there!" 

Merivale and his companion fell in at 
the rear. When he came to the head of 
the stairs Merivale paused. 

“T’ll have to go back a minute,”’ he 
said. “I left my hat in that room.” 

“I'll keep your place,” said the 
woman, glancing round to see if there 
were any new comers, 

“Thanks,” said Merivale. 

“T expect we'll meet again,” she said, 
“next time I have to go to my sister's.” 

Merivale went back into the room 
and, from a window, watched the queue 
emerging from the entrance and begin 
ning to break up into units, But the 
pavement was very crowded, and soon 
those who had got away quickly enough 
began to re-lorm and to proceed in a 
slow and orderly manner in the direction 
from which they had originally come. 


a a 


“It was refreshing to sit with the Rev 
Ss - in his stuffy little house in a Native 
Location outside Johannesburg.” 

The Sunday Times 


Probably been down a mine. 
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The Daphne Pond By G. 


E keep tropical fish. They 
restore a movement that 
went out of rooms with 
the coal fire. The old 
flicker was company, the 
new soothes and teases, 
bringing a touch of—is it 

life or art? Sweet on the eye, bright, 
far-fetched, the animated picture takes 
us to the heart of impossible shallows in 
Yangtse or Amazon. 

For it is, of course—in the manner, 
say, of Douanier Rousseau—quite fan- 
tastic. No such fish company ever met 
together by chance. Strangers are 
introduced who could never in the 
ordinary way of waters have come within 
a thousand miles of one another: para- 
dise fish from the China rice-fields, 
pompadours and red-noses from Brazil, 
Siamese fighters from a Siamese ditch. 
A dozen different races, perhaps, out of 
East and West, speaking (so to speak) 
the same language. All they ask is water 
mildly alkaline, a congenial plant life, 
light and warmth—plugged in, to the 
disruption of one’s quarterly account— 
and some live food. 

This last may not be so easy. The 
living tit-bit is hard come by, and 
enthusiasts will scour far and wide, 
dredging Thames mud for tubifex 
worms, luring honest garden worms to 
the surface under a blanket of tea-leaves, 
fishing for daphnia and fairy shrimps 
in pools, scooping mosquito larvze out 
of butts, cultivating in the dark of the 
linen cupboard white micro-worm and 
These introduce 


slipper animalcules. 
worlds no less strange and at times 
beautiful than the fishes. 

One day, for example, a heavy rain- 


shower may leave a puddle. A week 
later it will be inhabited. Who are they, 
these darters? Cyclops, one-eyed, in 
shape rather like a squat bomb, and 
carrying eggs in the bomb-fins, One 
such, flashing emerald, 1 placed in an 
egg-cup of water on my window-sill, and 
before lunch it had disburdened itself 
of a family of thirty odd, red and quick 
as money spiders. ‘To make an appetizer 
for a fish. This may seem ruthless, but 
there it is. One can’t dabble in nature 
with vegetarian fingers. Peer into the 
like creatures wrapping themselves 
microscope and you'll discover Thurber- 
round succulences kicking as you or me. 


To complete the cycle I ought, I suppose, 
occasionally to let my cat have one of 
those gay fishes he is fond of staring at. 

But the natural quarry of the tropical 
fish-keeper—who may be found, in 
weathers far from tropical, haunting 
pond edges—is water-fleas or daphnia. 
If he’s lucky there will be russet clouds 
of them, jigging incessantly and too 
preoccupied with this struggle against 
gravity to bother about rapacious fish or 
fishermen. In ten minutes a rich soup 
will have been bottled and carried off, 
to thrive in tubs until eaten. 

I am fortunate to have such a pond 
near. We walk down the road, cross a 
bridge, dive away into fields once farm- 
land, and there, beyond bushes and 
waist-high cow-parsley, it is. A pear 
tree gone wild (one can just figure an 
orchard) drops flowers in the water, 
which is also a depository for old cisterns, 
bicycle tyres, and the like. 

All this, of course, is still to come, 
when under an April sun we'll sweep 
to and fro carelessly. June will bring 
outsize catches. By early August it 
will all have vanished: pram skeletons 
will somehow have trundled away, 
branches and tins will be left low and 
dry. Not till autumn will a drop of 
water return, or daphnia, hatched from 
eggs in the caked clay. Bright mild 
weather is best, but we know the pond 
at all seasons, together with those who 
frequent it. For if one keeps fish, one 
discovers fish fanciers; a rare breed 
ranging from the Prime Minister to the 
local plumber, genial, expert, possessed 
of a fine jargon, and communicative of 
breeding triumphs. 

Most of the frequenters are children, 
who know it as the ‘daphne pond” and 
have managed at home to introduce a 
pair of guppies or sticklebacks. It may 
run in families, Dad being the black- 
molly king of Middlesex, and Mum out 
of patience with the whole thing. Not 
that fish, I should say, break up families 
mote than anything else. 

Gigantic, after such expeditions, seem 
the beautiful, greedy, giddy inhabitants 
of our Rousseau in depth. Round 
and round, in and out they go, three- 
dimensional skaters. Striped barbs play 
at pantaloon; bumble-bees cling to a 
twig; angels are junks startled; cats dig 
and wink; and the eel-like coolie 
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balances on his tail. But what do they 
know of us, or we—for all our expert- 
ness—of them? 

“Let's walk down to the daphne 
pond,” I suggest. 

We tramp out with a big jar, a net, 
and a walking stick to affix it to. Last 
time, our fishing grounds had frozen 
over, become a popular slide. 

It’s a cursed wind, and the water 
dark and shivery. We are lucky, 
sweeping in a figure of eight, to net a 
few hundreds to hold up to the light. 

And the neighbours will say: 
“There’s that Mr. and Mrs. 5. 

fishing again!” 


a a 


“*My fiancé never talks to me when he 
comes to see me but leaves me to do all the 
talking, and he never tells me anything. |! 
am forty and he is forty-four. He has been 
single all his life and always wants his own 
way, also he is always bad-tempered, which 
makes me the same. I suffer from nerves 
and have been ill with a nervous breakdown 
We had planned to marry shortly, but 
recently I found that he has saved nothing 
I wonder if you can advise me what to do?” 

From a woman's paper advice column 


Try to make him jealous. 








THE STATE 

OYS and girls should know that they owe much to the 
B State. And when they are old-er they will owe more 

still. ‘This will go on un-til they are dead. And ev-en 
then it will not stop. The State asks a lot—they are called Death 
Du-ties—for all-ow-ing you to die and not both-er an-y more. 
And un-less you are well in with it, it nev-er says Thank You. 
The State does not seem to of-fer good val-ue for mon-ey. 
It does a lot of fuss-ing now but it makes few peo-ple hap-py. 
Be-ing a State it has to think a lot a-bout war, be-cause oth-er 














States are think-ing a-bout war. If some peo-ple packed up 
their State, per-haps oth-er peo-ple would do the same with 
theirs. Then there would be no States to have wars. Al-so 
lots of peo-ple might do use-ful work and earn mon-ey for 
them-selves. And some think the State is much too nos-ey 
now. It is al-ways ask-ing what you are do-ing or where you 
think you are go-ing. It makes too man-y rules. The on-ly 
peo-ple who do not have to o-bey these rules are those who 
help to make them, This is a bit thick. Per-haps if the 
For-eign Of-fice lot had to stand in lines for pass-ports, they 
would not be so keen on the pass-port i-de-a. At one time 
State chaps stayed at home and oth-er peo-ple saw the 
world, Now the oth-er peo-ple stay at home to pay for State 
chaps see-ing the world. Most of these tricks are worked 
by hav-ing wars. Or it will do just to keep a war round the 
cor-ner. If peo-ple are a-fraid, they will pay up and not say 
too much. The State is good at all these dod-ges. It is a 
great pro-duc-er of hank-y pank-y. One day it will be 
found out. 


Sir Bic Wic 

IR BIG WIG is com-ing to tea. We are not glad. He 

is dull and stiff. There is no fun when he is here. 
He has not had an-y fun. He has al-ways meant to get on. He 
has done it by play-ing safe. He has nev-er stuck his neck 
out. He al-ways a-greed with im-port-ant ones. He was a 
sound man from the start. If men he knew turned un-sound 
he did not see them. He changed sides at the right time. 
He has nev-er lost his head. He is nev-er late, ang-ry or 
drunk, He is the best man for com-mit-tees. He is on 
scores of them. He does not miss a meet-ing. He will not 
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pro-pose some-thing un-sound and risk-y. He takes a safe 
line. When he speaks it sounds grand but he does not say 
too much. He can move a nice vote of thanks. His talk is 
like a vote of thanks. But then he 
has got on so well. Bet-ter put Big 
Wig on, they say. So he takes the 
Chair and sees the Press. He speaks 
at big din-ners and makes the same 
small jokes. He is sent a-broad to 
talk for us. He is giv-en the Grand 
Cross and Ord-er of the Star. In 
full dress his shirt can blaze 
though not his mind. He will go 
far. Soon he will be a Bar-on. 
Then per-haps an Earl. He will be at the top. But he will 
still be a Stuffed Shirt. And we are not glad he is com-ing to 
tea. With due re-spect, Big Wig, we say —Gert-cher! 














Art AND So ON 

AN and Dick went one day to the art show. They 

did not like it much. It was ver-y high art. The 
peo-ple in stone and bronze were queer. Some were just 
great lumps. Oth-ers had a lot of holes in them. The 
peo-ple in the paint-ings were just as bad. Most of them 
were too thick. ‘They were like fat dwarfs. Some had green 
fa-ces. One had on-ly one eye which was pur-ple and too 
high up. Nan was a-fraid of that one. But Dick on-ly 
laughed. A man told Dick he should not laugh. This man 
had a beard and a dir-ty shirt. He said if Dick did not stop 
laugh-ing he would re-port him to Sir Her-bert Read. All 
the peo-ple at this art show looked as if they had a pain. They 














were not gay at all. ‘They frowned and mut-tered. Does Sir 
Ken-neth Clark frown and mut-ter? Is Sir Her-bert Read 
gay? There is much for Nan and Dick and all of us to learn 
here. Art is now hard to keep up with. You have to work 
at it to be in the know. If you see what it is, then it is not 
good, just hack work. If it is good, then you do not know 
what to make of it. But do not give your-self a-way. Do 
not say, like Dick, that it is up-side down. Nan was a good 
girl and did not say such things. She pre-tend-ed to ad-mire 
the show. She is prac-tis-ing to be grown up. She ev-en 
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tried a bit of frown and mut-ter work.” But Dick on-ly laughed 
a-gain. He isa naught-y boy. He will not be sent next time 
to the art show. But he does not care. When he grows up 
he will be a low-brow. Sir Ken-neth will not speak to him. 
He will be out in the cold. 


IN THE GAR-AGE 

ERE is the gar-age. That is the man who will mend 

the car for us. Is he a good man? No he is not. But 
he is a clev-er man. He will tell a boy to take our car to bits. 
For this he will charge the time of two men. This is quite 
dear. When the car is in bits he will look hard at it. He 
will want to see if there is a good part he can take. This 
part will be put in-to a car. But not in-to our car. An old-er 
part will go in-to our car. Then 
it will soon break down a-gain. 
The same boy will take it to bits. 
Now he will charge the time of 
three men. He will say it is a hard 
job. He will tell us our car 
near-ly done for. He will try to 
sell us a car. This car will have 
bright new paint. But in-side it 
will be near-ly done for. It will 
have to come back here. The boy 
will be wait-ing for it. The man is a clev-er man but he 
is not clev-er for us. He is a kind of crook. He makes 
a lot of mon-ey but does not spend it on his boys and girls. 
He spends it on drinks and bets. 





1S 











EX-PERTS 
NN and Ned, do not play. Sit still, please. You will 
like this piece. You are fond of pets. Now this is 
a-bout ex-perts and they are the pets of the grown up world. 
They are not as pret-ty as your pets but they do lots of clev-er 
tricks. Each ex-pert knows a great deal a-bout one thing. 
He has spent a long time learn-ing and think-ing. Once he 














is an ex-pert he tells us what to do. He knows and we do 
not know. So we take his ad-vice. In old-en days there 
were few ex-perts. Men and wo-men then had to do with-out 
them. It was not so bad but it would not do now. We must 
have ex-perts now. We could not have our wars with-vut 
their help. Or if we did, they would on-ly be small wars. 
And we can have Hot or Cold War now, Oth-er ex-perts make 
sure that food is good and cheap to buy. If we do not spend 
too much, that is be-cause we have ex-perts. Some will soon 
see to it that we fly at a thous-and miles an hour. ‘This may 
not be good for our bod-ies and minds. Other ex-perts will 
at-tend to them. And they have pills to send us to sleep and 
pills to keep us a-wake. ‘There are ex-perts who make sure 
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men do the same thing all day long at work. As a re-ward 


these men can buy T'V sets so that they can see the same thing 
all night long. All done by ex-perts. Some of them say 
that in fif-ty years our life will be al-most as good as life in an 
ant hill. Ants live a ver-y ex-pert sort of life. ‘They have 
done this for a long long time. When they start-ed they 
must have had a great man-y ex-perts work-ing for them, 
more than we have. But we are catch-ing up. Ann, Ned 

how dare you! It is wick-ed to say we ought to kill them. 


BAL-LET 

AL-LET has been the rage for some time. When you 

see it you have not to think, It is all danc-ing and 
show-ing off. Both the men and the girls put on thick paint. 
They look like strange dolls. Most of the girls are pret-ty. 
Some think the men are pret-ty too. They have thick thighs 
and large be-hinds. They are strong but do not boast of 
their strength. They jump up a lot and twid-dle their feet. 
Then they hold the chief girls who turn round and round. 
All this means much to those who know a-bout bal-let. Ii 














you think it looks the same thing all the time, then you do not 
know. All kinds of tales can be told just by this jump-ing 
and twid-dling and turn-ing and walk-ing in a fun-ny way. 
You can tell which tale it is by the scenes and cost-umes and 
mu-sic. All work hard in bal-let. The girls are not wild 
now. They do not drink wine and stay up late. They go 
straight home to co-coa. Per-haps the men do too, but that 
is not known for cer-tain. ‘The peo-ple who go to bal-let all 
the time are ra-ther odd. You can see and hear them in the 
bar at Cov-ent Gar-den. The wo-men seem too fat or too 
thin. They have pale and ang-ry looks. The men hiss a 
good deal. They do not hiss at the bal-let, which they a-dore, 
but at each oth-er in their joy. Some have soft fuz-zy beards. 
Some nights, at Cov-ent Gar-den, the in-ter-val is the best 
show. Sad-ler’s Wells is our best bal-let though not yet on 
ice. It earns dol-lars in New York. We send our pret-ty 
girls all this way not to charm our friends ov-er there but to 
earn dol-lars. ‘That is the way we talk now. It is a good 
thing their danc-ing is bet-ter than our talk-ing. 
J. B. Prrestiey 


% c) 


Standard Clause for Insertion in 
any Modern Act of Parliament 


F anything shall seem, 
The Minister may deem; 
His certificate of demption 
Shall provide complete exemption. 
R. E. M. 





Legislating Without Tears 


HE Select Committee on Mem- 

bers’ Expenses obviously based 

their recommendations on the 
wrong premise. They assumed, inno- 
cently, that our electors wished us to be 
present, active, prolific in speech, 
relentless in questioning and assiduous 
in the division lobbies. ‘They reasoned 
that we should be able to do all this 
without having to mortgage our homes, 
deposit our life insurance policies as 
security for overdrafts, or send the 
children out to deliver newspapers. 
They were wrong. Apparently we are 
required primarily to earn our livings, 
devoting the overspill of our talents and 
energies to governing the country. 
Once the fallacious premise is cor- 
rected an entirely different report is 
suggested, 


Instead astronomical 


of collating 


Statistics on the payments made to 
members of foreign legislatures, they 
should have investigated the means 
devised in other countries to absolve 
their rulers from the labours attached to 
their responsibilities. ‘This is, after all, 
the push-button age, as the recently re- 
ported ingenuity of five Finnish M.P.s 
has proved. Looking at the order paper 
they noted that their whips required 
them to vote “‘yes” five times during 
the course of the day, so they wedged 
their push-buttons down with match- 
sticks and went out for a night on the 
town like truant schoolboys. 

The Select Committee should per- 
haps have recommended the develop- 
ment of pre-set push-button voting 
computers so that a Member need attend 
only on Monday morning, set his 
buttons to register seventeen “ayes” 


“] hope you enjoy this sort of escapism.” 
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and six “noes” in the order prescribed 
by the whip and hurry back to the work 
bench to further the export drive. 

Or the Committee ‘could have taken 
note and based recommendations on the 
French system. One languorous autumn 
day I sunbathed in a small fishing smack 
a mile out in the Baltic. A wedge of 
geese flying south passed overhead. 
The boatman squinted up at them. 
“Soon the winter will be here,” he 
said, But it had not yet arrived. So we 
trailed our hands in the water and 
soaked the sunshine into our skins, 
Beside me an ex-Minister of Finance of 
the French Republic lay, dressed in 
bathing trunks and a wrist watch, 
Languidly he glanced at the wrist watch. 

“At this moment,” he murmured, 
addressing the wedge of geese, and the 
boatman, and the clear sky, and the 
rolling Baltic, “I am taking part in a 
vote of confidence in the Chamber of 
Deputies.” 

The sail flapped in the breeze as we 
changed course, tightened as we leisurely 
veered farther out to sea. 

“On which side are you voting?” I 
asked, forcing the words out slowly 
against the heat. 

He closed his eyes and snuggled down 
against a heap of fishing nets. 

“That,” he sighed, “I do not know.” 

A month later I found out how it was 
done. I sat on the worn velvet of the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery in the 
French Chamber (so nice to be Dis- 
tinguished, it takes some of the sting 
out of being a Stranger) looking at 
the semi-circle of empty desks. The 
Minister for the Associated Territories 
read a speech defending his financial 
estimates. A Communist from the 
rostrum deplored the loss of the finest 
flowers of French chivalry in the jungles 
of Indo-China. A De Gaullist said 
much the same thing. A Socialist lost 
himself among the milliards of francs 
under one of the sub-heads, and a 
division was called. 

“How do you vote?” 
Deputy who was my host. 

“Fortunately I need not leave you,” 
he said politely. “The chief whip of 
each of the parties holds the voting 
cards for his members. These he will 
give to the messengers.”’ 

“A bit unfair on the chief whips,” 


I asked the 
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I said. “It means he at least must be 
present.” 

The Deputy looked at me sadly. | 
obviously did not understand just how 
pratique the French chief whips could 
be. For the messengers, carrying 
spherical receptacles for the voting 
cards, marched firmly up to the desks 
where the chief whips would have been 
sitting had they been present, opened 
the desk lids and took out the appro- 
priate cards, “yes” or “no”, working 
on a system I was unable to fathom, and 
popped them into the spheres. Even 
the messengers were pratique. When 
the bundles of votes were too big for the 
slot through which they should have 
been inserted, the messengers unscrewed 
the spheres and dumped the votes in 
through the holes provided to take them 
out. 

Obviously there is material here for 
research by the Select Committee. 
There remains only the problem of 
making speeches in absentia. It un- 
doubtedly diminishes a Member's 
earning power if he has to attend debates, 
catch the Speaker’s eye, and utter his 
thoughts. But New World efficiency in 
the United States Congress has solved 
this problem. The United States 
legislator can demand to have anything 
he wishes inserted in the Record of 
Congress. So he can write his speech 
and save his breath. When he opens the 
close-printed pages in the morning, there, 
printed for all to see (local papers 
please copy), is the concentration of his 
wisdom. He can thus more profitably 
spend his time considering whether 
Mrs. Foogle, who sells polish to shoe- 
shine boys outside the Military Police 
Depot in Cincinnati was, in fact, a 
member of the Communist Party in 
1937. 

Here, then, is the real solution: voting 
by proxy twice removed, the compilation 
of Hansard from speeches cut from 
Times leaders, and the liberation of the 
Member to more profitable pursuits. 
The Committee must re-convene and 
start again, from the beginning. 


a a 


. the children, none of whom was 
over 11 vears of age, were designed by 
their teachers and made by their parents, 
and one boy carried a real old Oxfordshire 
shepherd’s crook.’’—Oxford Mail 


Equipped against further interference, 
probably. 





Portrait of the Artist 


MISS BARBARA HEPWORTH 


Besa stars have not dealt mie the worst they could do: 
My pleasures are plenty, my troubles are two. 

I'll never be cultured or decently fed 

With holes in my stomach and string in my head. 


3. a.¥. (after Housman) 
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The Trumpet 


WAS a group leader in charge 

of some students at a Uni- 

versity Course in Palma de 

Mallorca. One day a party 

of us decided to explore the 

island and discover a new 

kind of bay. 

Mallorca are like hoarded 

jewels, or jealously guarded veiled 

beauties only to be shown or named at 

appropriate moments. Everyone in the 

island has a secret bay that shines in his 

mind and which he will mention only 

under the stress of strong emotion, 

drink, or menace. Or someone will 

boast about Ais bay being the best, and 

someone else will say Ais is better, and 
the names are out. 

One of the members of our party, 

Pepe, a Spaniard who played the 





The bays of 
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trumpet in a Palma dance band, had 
heard a drummer telling a waiter that 
he had been told by someone’s uncle 
that the best of all bays in the island was 
called Torrente de Pareys. It was in the 
north-west, above Soller. Pepe was the 
boy-friend of Hilda, one of my students. 
“So good-looking,” said Hilda, “but 
very temperamental about his trumpet.”’ 
Hilda, a girl called Rick and myself 
agreed to hunt for this bay, and set out 
the next morning. 

The bus climbed a twisting road like 
a spiral through pinewoods, and there 
was always a higher crag above us 
punctuated with cloud. We drove into 
mist and depression, weather permitted 
only in England, but suddenly it blew 
away and the sun blazed and the pines 
sweated incense. We drove through an 
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“My client has asked me to make absolutely certain that the programme will contain 
nothing horrific, suggestive, controversial or questionable, nothing likely to ‘knock’ or 
boost the products of any competitor, no politics, religion, indecent exposure or vulgarity, 


nothing highbrow or obviouslylowbrow, nothing that could possibly upset or annoy 
any viewer, nothing that the B.B.C. would in consider poor taste, nothing . . . 


” 
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archway into a square, and this was 
Lluch. 

“There is a mountain track here 
somewhere,” said Pepe. “It leads to 
the road which takes us to the sea. I'll 
ask somebody.” He did this, and we set 
off past the public fountain until we met 
somebody else who told us we were 
going the wrong way. So we walked 
back again and confronted the first man. 
He told us that the other man was 
wrong and we again passed the public 
fountain. The second man implored us 
to go back. ‘Mountaineers have been 
lost that way,” he said. So we returned, 
and were surrounded by villagers who 
pointed emphatically towards the public 
fountain. 

We retraced our steps, completely 
ignoring our second guide, and dis- 
covered a rocky road leading up the 
mountain side. We followed this road 
which quickly became a track and then 
a sort of trail used by sheep. We walked 
for two hours and then the trail gave out. 

At this moment, in the distance, we 
heard the trumpet. It was shrill and 
clear and was playing a Spanish song- 
hit, Olé Torero. Or it was trying to. 
Half-way through the performance it 
went wrong and fell flat on its face. After 
this happened three times Pepe began 
dancing about and kicking ferns. “It 
cannot be,” he cried; “I must stop this 
abomination.” “ But it’s somewhere up 
a mountain,” I said. “‘I don’t care,” he 
said; ‘‘I will be back.” And he walked 
off in the direction of the noise. ‘He 
takes trumpeting very seriously,” said 
Hilda. ‘‘What about our bag?” asked 
Rick. She was on the point of tears. 
“Never mind,” said Hilda, “he’s an 
artist.” ‘To hell with that,” Rick said, 
“we didn’t come clambering all over 
here to correct people’s trumpets.” 
“Don’t cry, Rick,” I said fatuously, 
“look at the scenery.” 

In an hour Pepe was back, looking 
very depressed. “I couldn’t find the 
criminal,” he said. We continued our 
walk until we reached the winding road 
which led to the sea. At last we actually 
saw it, glowing tantalizingly behind the 
jagged teeth of the mountains. But it 
never seemed to get any nearer—finally, 
exhausted, we turned a corner and 
found a parapet. From this parapet we 
looked down on a view which kept us 
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silent for ten minutes. It was something 


out of the corner of a dream. It was a 
point of exquisite arrival. A rich wine- 


hued valley danced down to the arms of 


the sea, and in the sea a mountain was 
poised. By the blue water stood some 
houses. ‘You see,” cried Pepe at last, 
“this is the way to get to bays. No good 
rolling there in cars. You've got to do it 
the hard way.” 

When we arrived down in the valley 
we found we were in a place called La 
Calobra. We had something to drink in 
a restaurant and looked thirstily at the 
sea. It was beginning to get dark. ‘There 
was a purple glow and the stars came out. 
“Torrente del Pareys is farther on,” 
said the waiter, “‘about half a mile. 
You go through a tunnel. I can recom- 
mend it for smuggling.” We decided to 
stay the night at La Calobra and visit 
Torrente in the early morning. The 
waiter in the restaurant took us to a 
house higher up the valley, where we 
were given bowls of salt and water to 
bathe our feet and glasses of hot wine 
and sardines. 

In the morning Pepe woke us all up 














and we set out for the tunnel. It was 
about a hundred yards long. We groped 
through it and suddenly came face to 
face with a bay that was almost un- 
attainable. It was miniature, surrounded 
by glowing sulphur mountains, with 
water of a shivering peacock blue. We 
tore off our clothes and plunged into 
the sea, then swam back to the beach 
and basked. We were woken up by the 
sound of a trumpet. It echoed through 
the tunnel, playing Olé Torero until it 
hit a wrong note, faltered and collapsed. 
Out of the tunnel emerged ten youths 
in Indian file, wearing bathing caps. 
The leading youth was playing the 
trumpet. Pepe immediately ran to his 
feet, but he wasn’t quick enough. The 
young man, followed by the others, 
threw down his trumpet afd ran into 
the sea. 

Pepe stood there brooding. “The 
bay is utterly ruined,” he said, “let's 
leave.”” We all remonstrated, but it was 
no good. We dressed and went back 
through the tunnel which by now was 
swarming with people and felt like a 
corridor in the London underground. 
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We had lunch in the restaurant. In 
the distance we could hear the mangled 
strain of Olé Torero as the youths 
returned through the tunnel. “What's 
the quickest way of getting out of this 
place?” asked Pepe. “By boat,” said 
the waiter. “There's one leaving for 
Soller in half an hour. It only costs 
fifteen pesetas. Then you can get the 
train back to Palma.” 

It was very rough on the boat, and 
Rick started to be seasick. After we had 
been at sea for half an hour and were 
quite far out from land we heard the 
trumpet again. At first we could see 
nothing, bet eventually a high wave 
gave us a view of another launch. On the 
plunging bow sat ten youths, with the 
leading man, like a figurehead, playing 
his trumpet. Beiore we could stop 
Pepe he had undressed and was 
standing in his bathing shorts. “Stop, 
Pepe, stop!” cried Hilda. Rick was 
being sick. Pepe dived into the sea. 

Ten minutes later we could hear, 
ringing above the 
ordered cadences of Olé Torero. 
wasn’t a single mistake. 


waves, the neat 
There 
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Cimntngs 


Monday, March 15 

One of the most unpleasant—and, it 
is only fair to add, uncharacteristic 
campaigns to 
have emanated 
recently from the 
Opposition benches is the movement 
to stop the reburial of the German 
war criminals in Lower Saxony. 
‘Two Members, Mr. Eric FLercuer and 
Mr. Barnet JANNER, made themselves 
the spokesmen for this faction, and 
were properly rebuked by Mr. Epen 
with the telling phrase that he “ was not 
prepared to carry hatred beyond the 
grave.” 

After Mr. Setwyn Ltioyp had given 
the House a bright round-by-round 
commentary on the recent rioting in 
Khartoum, Mr. Tom DriperG asked 
him a question about what he called 
“the tempo of Sudanization.” Dr. 
Edith Sitwell once hailed Mr. 
DRIBERG a8 a promising young poet. 
What would she have made of this 
terrible phrase? 

Only a lawyer could hope to under- 
stand Mr. MAacMiL.an’s Town and 
Country Planning Bill, and the dis- 
cussion of it was left largely to lawyers. 
Few other Members, indeed, bothered 
to listen to it at all. Mr. Desmonp 
DONNELLY on one side and Mr. ENocn 


House of Commons: 
Back to the Land 


POWELL on the other gave some signs of 


knowing what the Bill was about, but 
the Opposition unwisely left their case 
to be wound up by Mr. Georce 
LINDGREN. It is as fatal to let Mr. 
LINDGREN talk about housing’ as to let 
Miss SUMMERSKILL talk about food, and 
he went off int» his usual diatribe about 
a Tory pay-off to the landlords, and so 
on. Oh, dear. 


Tuesday, March 16 

The main focus of interest in the 
Lords’ debate on the defence estimates 
was the resur- 
rection of Lord 
Hore - Bevisua. 
It is now some 
nine years since he last spoke in Parlia- 
ment, and fourteen since he held office 


House of Lords: 
Talk of Alexander 
House of Commons: 

The Rate for the Job 


yy 


pienty of time to live down the reputa- 
tion he made for himself at the War 
Office. His maiden speech in the Lords 
found him slightly nervous, shifting 
constantly from one foot to the other 
like a parked elephant, and inflecting 
his remarks with a faintly defensive 
tone. After the long and painstaking 
oration with which the Opposition. Lord 
ALEXANDER had countered the Min- 
isterial Lord ALexXANDER, nothing that 
Lord Hore-BeiisHa said could have 
failed to sound interesting; but his grip 
of strategy does not seem to have 
benefited from its long rest. His sug- 
gestion that our forces in Germany 
constituted a strategic reserve can only 
suggest that he had neglected to provide 
himself with any information about 
their commitments there. However, his 
novel proposal for solving the Egyptian 











deadlock by digging a canal from the 
Mediterranean to Akaba in order to 
by-pass the Suez had about it the kind 
of insouciant unorthodoxy that char- 
acterized his military thought in the 
days when he and Captain Liddell Hart 
guided the fortunes of the Army. 

Before the Commons went into 
Committee to consider the Services 
estimates there was a playful exchange 
over the payment of Cabinet Ministers. 
Mr. Eric FLetcner wanted the cuts in 
their salaries restored, and this prompted 
Mr. GeraLpD Naparro to the reflection 
that, since an essential principle of 
Conservatism was payment by results, 
portfolios that under the Labour 
Government were worth five thousand 
a year should in their present hands be 
worth twenty thousand. “If the hon. 
Member was paid by results,” observed 
Mr. SHINWELL, “ he would be in a state 
of destitution.” 


Wednesday, March 17 

A dozen more Peers spoke in the 
second day of the Lords’ debate on the 
Defence _estim- 
ates, and _ still 
they had _ not 
finished. Their 
Lordships, who are wiser in these 
matters (as in many others) than the 
Commons, did not, however, proceed 
to sit all night; they rose at half past six 
and decided to continue the debate 
next day. 

Outstanding among those who took 
part in the debate were Lord FREYBERG, 
with some characteristically dashing 
proposals for the conduct of the next 
war; Lord Tepper, with a plea for 
supersonic bombers to replace guided— 
or “misguided”—missiles; and Lord 
Jerrreys, the Captain Waterhouse of the 
Upper House, with some forceful words 
about ‘“‘strong action” in Egypt. 
Civilian Peers who intervened tended 
very properly to confine their remarks 
to the Territorial Army. 

Mr. Artuur Lewis, in the Commons, 
presented a petition, signed by a 
hundred and fifty thousand members of 


House of Lords: 
Defence Again 

House of Commons: 
Atoms and Freight Costs 
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the “working classes,” calling for the 
removal of the discriminatory tax on 
totalisators at greyhound tracks. Mr. 
Lewis was roundly cheered when he 
announced that he had never been to a 
dog track or had a bet on a greyhound 
race. 

Mr. GAMMANS let a small kitten out 
of the bag when he told the House 
during questions that there would be a 
debate on television next week. Every- 
one knew there would; but it was not 
his place to say so, and he darted a 
quick look at the Chief Whip as soon 
as he realized his error. 

The House considered the Atomic 
Energy Authority Bill in Committee 
until eight o’clock, when the debate 
was adjourned so that a prayer for the 
annulment of the Railways (Additional 
Charges) (Amendment) Regulations, 
1954 might be fully discussed. There 
were in point of fact three prayers, 
dealing respectively with railways, with 
docks and with canals, but it was to 
everyone’s advantage to debate them 
together, and a widely-ranging debate 
ensued. It lacked two minutes of mid- 


night when Mr. Lennox-Boyp rose to 
put the Government point of view. He 
was not able to promise Sir Davin 
ROBERTSON any cheaper rates for rail 
freight to Scotland, nor Captain Orr 
any cheaper rates to Northern Ireland; 


but he did promise Mr. Cnuter Epe a 
survey of British canals. 


Thursday, March 18 
There were still a handful of Peers 
anxious to have their say before Lord 


De L’IsLe AND 
Defence: LastRound DUDLEY wound 
House of Commons : “ 
Supplementary up the Lords 

Senet Defence debate. 
Of the many stimulating thoughts this 
has produced, none has been more 
interesting than Lord NATHAN’s pro- 
posal that we should “ plan for improv- 
isation.”” Beyond an appreciative 
reference to “the technique used at 
Dunkirk and for the D-Day invasion,” 
the noble Lord did not explain how 


House of Lords : 


If Mr. Nabarro were paid by results 
he would be in a state of destitution.” 
Mr. Shinwell 


planning for improvisation is carried 
out, but it sounds a nice economical 
policy. Lord NATHAN also repeated the 
demand made on Tuesday by Lord 
ALEXANDER OF HILLsBporouGH for an 
examination of our military commit- 
ments—an examination which Lord De 
L’Iste AND DupLey properly denied 
him, on the ground that it would hardly 
be calculated to engender Allied 
confidence. 

At the end of questions in the 
Commons, Sir THoMAS DUGDALE rose 
to commend to the House the Annual 
Review of the Agricultural Industry, in 
which, at last, farm prices to farmers 
take a downward turn. As Members did 
not yet have their copies of the review, 
there was little discussion, and they 
turned unenthusiastically to debate the 


Civil Supplementary Estimates. Mr 
“Topsy” Low went in first, to move a 
modest supplementary estimate of ten 
pounds for the Ministry of Supply. By 
four o'clock his audience comprised 
five Government and nine Opposition 
supporters. After Mr. Dopps-Parker 
had asked for a further £150,000 for the 
United Nations, the House temporarily 
left the business in hand to hear a 
Private Bill, presented by Dr. Cuaries 
Hitt from a back bench, secking county 
borough status for Luton. ‘This boon 
they found themselves unable to grant, 
and after an exchange of views they 
went back to the Civil Estimates. 
They polished off the rest of these 
without further argument and passed to 
the Committee stage of the Bill about 
the British Industries Fair. In_ the 
course of this discussion Sir Epwarp 
Boye, an amiable cross between Burke 
and Billy Bunter, said “I did not put 
down an amendment because | was 
impressed by the speech of my hon 
friend the Member for Kidderminster ”’ ; 
so perhaps Mr. NaBARRO may find him 
self rescued from destitution after all 


Friday, March 19 

The plight of those in receipt of 
pensions and fixed incomes was the 
theme of Dr 
Kino’'s Bill. The 
importance of 
this motion and Dr. Kino’s eminent 
fitness to handle it were attested to by 
what is on Fridays a crowded house 
almost thirty—-and by the presence on 
the Opposition front bench of Mr 
Atter, Mr. James Grirritus and Miss 
SUMMERSKILL. ‘The Government did 
not extend their courtesy beyond a 
solitary Parliamentary Secretary, Mr 
Turton; but they too had some useful 
minds on the back benches. 

Third on the programme was a 
motion by Mr. Naparro “to call 
attention to the habits of the mobile 
police.” It seemed a shame that such a 
promising theme should not stand a 
better chance of discussion. 

B. A. YounG 


House of Commons : 
Pensions and Police 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Take a Chair 


The Dictionary of English Furniture. 
Percy Macquoid and Ralph Edwards; 
revised and enlarged by Ralph Edwards, 
C.B.E., F.8.A. Country Life. 3 vols. 30 gns. 

HIS splendid work, long out of 
print, first appeared in 1927. It 
deals with English furniture from 
mediaval times to the period loosely 
known as “Regency.” Since the 
original compilation was made, con- 
siderable developments have taken place 
in the study of furniture; and Mr. 

Ralph Edwards, one of the two original 

collaborators, well known as Keeper of 

the Department of Woodwork in the 

Victoria and Albert Museum, and one 

of the most distinguished living 

authorities on the subject, has drastic- 
ally amended almost every article. 

There are some three thousand illus- 


trations, about forty of them coloured. 
Arranged alphabetically, the informa- 


tion available—for professional or 
amateur—is immense. From “Acacia 
wood,” referred to by Evelyn, the 
diarist, to ‘‘Zucchi,”” husband of 
Angelica Kauffmann and painter of 
decorated furniture, stretches, in these 
three volumes, the immense and varied 
furniture kingdom as it flourished in 
this country during six centuries. 
English furniture is, of course, second 
to none in the world, and even those 
who take no more than the most super- 
ficial interest in furniture, as such, can 
hardly fail to be impressed, as they turn 
over these pages, by the richness and 
originality of design. These pictures of 
beds and tables, chairs and cupboards, 
bookcases and sideboards, express a 
great part of the magnificence of 
England’s history. 

“Chippendale’s name no longer com- 
pletely overshadows that of his con- 
temporaries,”” writes Mr. Edwards; 
“he is now known to have a formidable 
rival, perhaps a superior, in William 
Vile during the ascendancy of rococo 
taste.” It may come as a surprise to 
some people to learn that “not a single 
piece of furniture can as yet be assigned 
to Hepplewhite’s firm on documentary 
grounds, while Sheraton’s case is in that 


there is no 


respect similar; indeed, 
possessed a 


evidence that he ever 
workshop of his own.” 
In examining what amounts to a 
history of English furniture, one is 
struck again and again by that mysteri- 
ous entity—changing taste. These 
outward expressions of what human 
beings feel within are, of course, a 
commonplace of literary criticism. At 
one moment people like to think of 


themselves in terms of Pope: at another, 
in terms of Swinburne. In painting, 
one generation sees an interior as a 
Vermeer; another as a Vuillard. And 
furniture provides some of the most 
extraordinary contrasts, because the 
utilitarian element fuses with the 
wsthetic, 

Chairs, for example, were originally a 
symbol of authority as much as an 
object to sit upon. Even the “ joyned 
chair” of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century looks very much like a wooden 
throne. The Pre-Raphaelites made 
some effort to popularize seating accom- 
modation of this pattern (vide pictures 
by Sir Max Beerbohm), though on the 
whole unsuccessfully. In fact the more 
old-fashioned type of public house is 
nowadays the place where it is easiest to 
recover the physical sensation of being 
a feudal baron presiding over a manorial 
court. “Owishons” are mentioned 
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middle of the fifteenth 
must have been very 


towards the 
century, and 
acceptable. 

These chairs of box-like form were 
sometimes described as ‘close’; and 
from them is, of course, derived the 
close-stool, a fifteenth-century break- 
away, in palaces and great houses, from 
the garde-robes and structural sanitary 
offices of the Gothic Age. One of the 
Royal Wardrobe accounts of the period 
described close-stools as covered with 
“fustian of Naples.” At a rather later 
date, in the reign of Edward VI, there 
were four at Somerset House “ covered 
with grene vellat fringed with Venice 
gold and grene silke and embraudered 
with the Kinges armes and badges.” 

However, this is a digression, What 
strikes us chiefly is how utterly different 
must be the point of view of a man 
sitting on a “joyned chair,” or the oak 
chair (c. 1660-70 from Doddington 
Hall, Lincolnshire) decorated with 
knob turning, to that of one sitting in 
the armchair (c. 1800 from Langleys, 
Essex), japanned black and gold: the 
reeded arm supports finishing in lions’ 
heads; or, for that matter, the beechwood 
armchair of similar date, carved, painted 
and gilt in the Egyptian manner. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
high child’s chair alters comparatively 
little in design from the early-seven- 
teenth century to the nineteenth. If 
there were sophisticated children who 
were brought up in high chairs with 
sphinxes’ heads and claw feet, no 
examples are shown us here. 

Bookcases are not found before the 
reign of Charles II, although pictures 
exist of scribes sitting beside aumbries, 
or hanging cupboards, with books inside 
them. ‘The Vice-Provost of Eton, for 
example, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, states that he stored his “lytell 
bokes”’ in aumbries. Among his other 
distinctions, Pepys’ bookcases, now at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, are 
probably the earliest domestic examples 
to which a date can be given. 

One could really go on like this for 
ever. History, Art and Psychology are 
inextricably mingled in these pictures, 
and in the succinct, often quietly 
humorous, accounts of the furniture 





under examination. These articles, by 
many well-known hands, are enforced 
with quotations from literary works of 
the period. In short, The Dictionary of 
English Furniture is an encyclopedia of 
quite exceptional interest and attraction. 
ANTHONY POWELL 


British and International Racing Yacht 
Classes. Edited by H. E. Whitaker. 
Ward, Lock, 25'- 

‘Too much like a catalogue perhaps to 
be of much interest to the general reader, 
this book will serve as a valuable guide to 
enthusiasts who, already bitten by the 
sailing bug (and what a tenacious and 
infectious disease follows its bite!), seek 
advice on the particular racing class they 
might join. 

Alas! the days of purses deep enough 
to support the towering masts and clouds 
of canvas proper to the great racing days 
of the 1920s and ‘30s are, apparently 
irrevocably, gone, but here are expertly 
compiled details of national and inter- 
national classes, from ocean racers and 
slender six-metre thoroughbreds, through 
Dragons, Swallows and fourteen-footers 
down to the British Moth—a chunky 
little eleven-footer developed on Regent's 
Park Lake and in “The Volunteer,” 
Baker Street. And lots of information 
on the making of the Y.R.A. and other 
rules, besides lines of most classes cheek 
by jowl with action photographs that 
admirably offset the matter-of-fact nature 
of the letterpress. J. D. 


Etienne Gilson. 
Shook. Hollis and 


Héloise and Abélard. 
Translated by L. K. 
Carter, 16/- 

This exorbitantly priced little book 
deserves the attention of the general 
reader, despite its detailed notes and 
academic provenance. With great 


A drawing from “This Merrie English’, by 
Roger Rangemore (Epworth Press, 6/-), a 
knockabout history 


of English Literature, 
vigorously illustrated by Sillince. 


psychological as well as historical know- 
ledge it examines the famous story against 
a background of the lovers’ beliefs. The 
letters, for whose genuineness Professor 
Gilson argues in an Appendix, are un- 
intelligible if read in the light of courtly 
or romantic love and not in the harsher 
but more intense light of twelfth-century 
theology. At first Héloise is sometimes 
painted as a blue-stocking Griselda, but 
with Abélard’s tardy conversion from an 
iconoclastic don to a throbbing mystic, 
her passionate retention of her earthly 
love ceases to attract her chivalrous 
defender’s eloquence. 

The further purpose of the study is, 
by illustrating the diversity and self- 
awareness of the mediaval mind, to 
criticize the stock humanist picture of the 
Renaissance, apparently one more pre- 
valent in France than over here. Written 
gaily, charitably, ruthlessly, it combines 
the great traditions of French scholarship 
in the history of ideas and French 
ingenuity in the analysis of women. The 
translation reads easily and appropriately. 

R. G. G, P. 


My Wild Friends. James Walton. Faber, 
15/- 


While others dreamed of engine- 
driving, little James Walton thought 
he’d keep a lion. He compromised with 
white rats. Years later came the day when, 
opening a newly-arrived box, he waited 
for his six-months-old lioness to step out. 
Within three days he was feeding her by 
hand, and soon he thought nothing of 
sharing her afternoon nap. As important 
as understanding an animal is to behave 
in ways it can understand: the ninety- 
six photographs show Mr. Walton, 
enviably if at times oddly, on romping 
terms with foxes, badgers, lions, cheetahs, 
leopards. 

An early test of sympathy was the 
badgers which gamekeepers used to ask 
him to release from traps; this he did by 
hand, unbitten, and nursed them to 
friendliness. His lions thrive (in Durham) 
in open cages, enjoying woodland walks, 
and if met on the road with collar and 
leash would be—according to Mr. 
Walton—within the law. But not, he 
suggests, a hobby for town-dwellers. 

G. W. S, 


The Age of the Moguls. Stewart Holbrook 

Gollancz, 16/- 

For one fervid century ending not so 
very long ago big business in America 
ran wild. From the days of the first 
Vanderbilt who gathered in a mere two 
hundred million dollars, to the later 
share pyramid-pilers who got really rich, 
and forward to the Hearst dynasty one of 
whose six estates covered four hundred 
closely barred square miles, there was 
really nothing to stop it. Judges could be 
bought, legislatures sweetened, rival 
pockets picked for railways, mines and 
steel-works, while always a nameless 
multitude of wistful deluded suckers was 
trailing behind anxious to thrust its poor 
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little dimes into the thick fists of the 
scrounging pirates. 

Though the writer thinks that most of 
them—CGould, Fisk, Rockefeller, Gug- 
genheim, Mellon, Carnegie and the rest— 
were due under present-day rules for a 
life-time apiece in gaol he cannot refrain 
from smacking his lips, in brisk American 
idiom, over their gorgeous opportunities, 
salving his conscience, however, by 
deciding that their hectic activities may 
have been necessary for America’s 
fire-speed development. His breath- 
taking narrative is half derision, half 
desire. c. Cc. P. 


David 


Pig and Pepper. Footman 

Verschoyle, 9/6 

The reissue of this novel, first pub- 
lished in 1936, provokes some rather sad 
reflections about “humorous” post-war 
fiction. For it is, among other things, a 
comic novel; and how drearily unfunny 
most comic novels are nowadays! High 
spirits, for some mysterious reason 
(could it be the Welfare State?), have gone 
underground ; humour tends to be earnest 
and rather gritty; one is half afraid to 
laugh, in case one is missing something 
Significant. 

Pig and Pepper, thank goodness, is not 
significant at all: it is just a good old- 
fashioned pre-war frolic, set in a small 
Balkan state, with plenty of intrigue, 
plenty of Love (mildly indecorous), and 
a dash of romantic adventure. The 
humour is “dead-pan,”’ more or less in 
the Waugh tradition, and sometimes well 
up to the standard of Black Mischief. 
Thank goodness for a thoroughly en- 
joyable and very funny novel; one can 
only hope (a) that Mr. Footman will 
soon start writing again and (5) that Pig 
and Pepper will be made a compulsory 
subject in the Eng. Lit. curricula at 
Leeds, Durham and Reading. J. B. 


Reach for the Sky. Paul Brickhill 

Collins, 16/- 

A great deal has been written about 
the Battle of Britain, but this biography 
of Group Captain Douglas Bader, pD.s.o., 
D.F.c., while repeating much of what has 
become familiar, is concerned with the 
personal activities of a remarkable 
fighter pilot. The author deals briefly 
with boyhood, college and Cranwell days, 
depicting with amusing incidents his 
ebullient nature and unconquerable 
spirit. This abnormal will power which 
stood him in good stead following a 
flying accident in 1931, at the age of 
twenty-two, when he lost both legs, later 
made him the object of admiration and 
hero worship by many, but inevitably 
caused others to regard him as a pompous 
egoist. No one with the slightest interest 
in the R.A.F. or flying can fail to enjoy 
the description of Service life which will 
cause many a nostalgic memory among 
those who flew during the last war, while 
those who were prisoners of war will 
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of Bader’s 


appreciate the accounts 
eventually 


attempts to escape, which 
landed him in Kolditz. 

Still flying his own aircraft al! over the 
world, Bader must be an inspiration to 
anyone who has lost the use of limbs and, 
in fact, an example to all of what grit and 
determination can achieve. A. V.C. 


Hardy Evelyn Hardy. The 
Hogarth Press, 25)- 

This straightforward account of 
Hardy’s life, with critical comments on 
his work, does not add much to the many 
other books on Hardy. It is a pity that 
Miss Hardy did not concentrate on one 
part of the field. Her casual remark that 
Hardy’s metrical debt to Donne has never 
been adequately studied and her notes on 
the imagery of each of the novels show 
two ways in which she might usefully 
have specialized. 

Some carelessness of writing and more 
of printing, including the transposition 
of a page to a part of the book to which 
only the conscientious will bother to 
follow it, rather unfairly put the reader 
off from an always sensible and occasion- 
ally acute study. The writer surely over- 
rates Hardy as a thinker. His contribu- 
tions to philosophy were about on a level 
with those of Yeats to theology. The 
typical countryman side of him included 
a good deal of the Oracle of the Bar 
Parlour. R. G. G. P. 


AT THE PLAY 


I Am a Camera (New) 
Othello (STRATFORD-UPON-AVON) 


S 


T makes a nice change to find a 
modern play in which two young 
people are great friends, more or 
less living together, and yet choose not 
to become lovers. This situation is so 
strikingly original that, in 1] Am a Camera, 
it almost compensates for the absence of 
dramatic tension. Christopher Isher- 
wood’s stories about Berlin in the early 
1930s were short enough to avoid any 
deep characterization; they were super- 
ficially amusing, a parade of eccentrics 
living untidily, on a sea of hock and 
conversation, in the first shadows of 
Hitler. In trying to put this on the stage 
JOHN VAN DRUTEN, it seems to me, has 
attempted the impossible; for, removed 
from the literary atmosphere of Isher- 
wood and seen in the round, Sally 
Bowles is essentially a dreary little thing 
to whom nothing much happens except 
that temperamentally she is either up or 
down. This episodic play (in which 
Isherwood, seeing with the objective eye 
of a camera the scene he is describing, 
leaves his desk to take the part of Sally’s 
faithful companion) rolls on so evenly 
that one scene before the end I thought 
it had finished. ‘The arrival of Sally’s 
tweeded mother, ignorant of her 
daughter’s goings-on but brightly assum- 
ing a marriage with Isherwood, is mildly 
comic at the expense of an air of desperate 
contrivance. 


Christopher Isherwood——Mr. Micnatt. Gwynn 


All the same, the writing is skilful, 
and more could have been done with the 
play, though the author is his own 
producer. More must have been done in 
New York to make Sally interesting. 
Half gold, half slut, she is a girl from a 
conventional English home who is 
steadily going to pieces and on the whole 
enjoying it. By this stage in her decline, 
when an abortion teaches her nothing 
except that one day it might be comfort- 
ing to have a baby, her naiveté would 
surely have had a harder crust than 
Dorotuy TuTIN gives it. Her Sally, I 
felt, would long before have rushed back 
to England in maidenly palpitation. 
Even transferred to lodgings in Berlin 
the Babes-in-the-Wood idyll wears a little 
thin when one of the infants is so 
tediously amoral in the early Waugh 
manner. Miss T’’r1n has a great deal of 
charm, but she doesn’t persuade us that 
Sally could have lived as she did. Nor 
does MICHAEL GWYNN capture the spirit 
of a young writer eager for experience. 
He is a very sincere actor, and admirable 
on the brotherly, understanding side, 
but Isherwood comes out a rather dull 
dog. Although other characters help to 
fill in the scene—HucuH McDermort's 
outsize American, MARIANNE DErEMING's 
over-sexed landlady, Ropert CARTLAND’s 
anxious Jew—the play rests, uncertainly, 
on Sally and Isherwood and on their 
relationship. 


By mixing imported stars with a young 
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Sally Bowles--Miss Dororuy Turn 


company of promise Stratford has built 
up a big reputation since the war, making 
itself the most consistently popular 
theatre in Britain. After years of success 
it can scarcely be for reasons of economy 
that this is to be a season without 
imports. ‘The idea of letting a young cast 
show what it can do has a gallant ring, 
but unless exceptional material is avail- 
able there is a danger that one of our 
main substitutes for a national theatre 
will sink to the level of a rep.—good, 
maybe, but not nearly good enough. At 
the opening this danger became all too 
clear. 

ANTHONY QUAYLE, one of the Directors, 
has produced Othello and plays the Moor 
It is not a very happy performance, 
because although he has the right 
physique and a fine voice, the command- 
ing simplicity is missing (remembering 
what this meant with Godfrey Tearle) 
and he speaks the verse self-consciously 
BARBARA JerrorD, who, like Mr. Quay e, 
has scored in the past at Stratford, 
suffered on the first night from an 
unaccountable fit of whispers. Her 
Desdemona looked lovely, but was 
strangely empty of feeling. And the 
lago, conceived by RAYMOND WesTWELL 
as a bluff, disgruntled sergeant-major 
with neither subtlety nor relish, was 
equally disappointing. WILLIAM Deviin's 
Brabantio came nearer the mark; so did 
Tony Britrron’s Cassio; and in the last 
scene JOAN MAcArtTuHuR suddenly stood 
out as a touching and stinging Emilia 











TANYA MOISEIWITSCH gave us a good 
set, the bottle party at Cyprus was 
unusually well managed—and one still 
hopes. 


Recommended 

A Question of Fact (Piccadilly), The 
Burning Glass (Apollo), and A Day by 
the Sea (Haymarket) are London’s most 
stimulating plays. Eric Keown 


&» AT THE PICTURES 


£4) An Inspector Calls 
Bang! You're Dead 


Te director who made such a good 
job of The Intruder has not been able 
to do so well with An Inspector Calls 
(Director: Guy HAamILron); partly 
because a work first conceived and con- 
structed as a play limits the range of the 
screenwriter, no less indirectly than 
directly. He may take immense trouble 
and use great ingenuity to disguise the 
play’s limitations of scene and provide it 
with variety of effect, but somehow the 
very fact that he has done so is always 
noticeable. The change of scene or the 
presentation of an episode that in the 
play is merely referred to or implied, is 
made recognizably for variety and not for 
any more essential story-telling reason. 











(ing Oe 
SMEQQIFES* 


{An Inspector Calls 
ALASTAIR SIM 


Mr. Inspector 


It is perhaps unfair to approach a film 
in this exaggerated state of watchfulness, 
and it may be that if we didn’t know that 
J. B. Priestiey had written An Inspector 
Calls as a play it would come over as a 
straightforwardly good film. The central 
dinner-party which is interrupted by the 
arrival of the mysterious “Inspector” 
(ALASTAIR Sim) is used as a focus for 
flashbacks—but then so was the basic 
situation of The Intruder, which was 
incontestably a very good film. In that, 
the leading-in of the flashbacks was 
notably ingenious, and it seems less so 
here, but the very structure of the story 
is chiefly responsible for that. 

The point is that a group of people are 
induced, by the omniscient “ Inspector,” 
to recall the occasions on which they were 
concerned in the life of a girl who they 
are told has just killed herself. Recalling 
them—and we see the episodes in flash- 
back as they do—brings the realization 
that every one of the people present can 
take a share of the blame for her death. 

To the people in this central scene, it 
appears after a time that the girl towards 
whom all of them behaved badly might— 
there is no certainty—have been different 
in each case; and the message of the 
story would, I think, be more effective, 
in a way, if this point were left doubtful 
or even if it were established (for the 
audience) that each case did concern a 
different person. That all five of them 
without the others’ knowledge should 
have done wrong by the same girl 
inevitably smacks of contrivance. But 
we see the episodes and know from the 
first that it is the same girl, so that can’t 
be helped. 

And the part is very nicely played by 
JANE WenuamM. All the acting in fact is 
good, but hers is the least usual character. 
The director well balances the style of 
the recalled episodes against the more 
enclosed, artificial atmosphere of the 
party, and as a whole the picture makes 
its point in a pleasantly stimulating way 


Bang! You're Dead (Director: LANCE 
Comrort), showing as the other half of 
the same programme, has the invaluable 
quality of freshness: freshness of scene 
and circumstance (we have not been 
overburdened with stories about woods- 
men living with their families in Nissen 
huts on the edge of a Berkshire forest), 
and freshness of character including two 
small boys with credibly odd obsessions. 
One likes to carry about an old gramo- 
phone and constantly play a record of the 
song “Bang! You're Dead,” with the 
operative words of which the other likes 
to synchronize an imaginary shot at 
anyone within range. One day the 
latter finds a real loaded gun and uncon- 
cernedly, unknowingly and all in fun 
kills somebody with it. Misunderstand- 
ings, false accusations, suspense ; interest- 
ing details of the life and work of the 
woodsmen; and a satisfactory dénoue- 
ment. An unpretentious little film, well 
done by all concerned; I liked it. 
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Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Also in London is The Saga of 
Anatahan, a strange work made in Japan 
by JoseF vON STERNBERG, about a 
number of Japanese seamen who spent 
seven years marooned on a Pacific island, 
interesting as a curiosity and for the 
characteristic von Sternberg shadow- 
dappled visuals. Otherwise the note- 
worthy pictures in London—apart from 
good old M. Hulot’s Holiday (25/11/53), 
and The Moon is Blue (20/1/54), which 
may still be available—are also among 
the new releases: Julius Caesar (18/11/53) 
and The ‘Maggie” (10/3/54). 

RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE OPERA 
The Pearl Fishers (SADLER’s WELLS) 


HE portraits give Bizet so much 

beard and pince-nez that it is hard 

to credit he was ever really a young 
man, save in spirit. Yet the facts are 
there. He wrote Les Pécheurs de Perles at 
twenty-four, or younger. Already his 
mastery was that of a fifty-year-old. 

There is only one truly deplorable bit. 
The offstage chorus near the end of Act 
One, Ah! chante encore, is immature to 
the point of babyishness. Berlioz wrote 
ironically about its jejune rhythm in his 
Débats notice of the first-night. When 
Virem Tausky, the lively and well- 
versed conductor, reached this horrid 
page, those of us who had been fore- 
warned gritted our teeth and clutched 
our chair-arms. It was all over in a 
moment. The rest of an opulent, 
shrewdly-built score took the edge off a 
disagreeable memory. 

The sport of echo-spotting, often 
stupid, is especially so in the case of Les 
Pécheurs. When not using common 
operatic idioms of his day—a_ very 
different thing from aping or copying— 
the young Bizet was assiduously dis- 
covering Bizet, presumably to his joyous 
surprise. In their duet Au fond du temple 
saint, Ropert THomas (Nadir) and 
Joun Harcreaves (Zurga) were joined 
with ravishing effect by harp arpeggios 
and cool, floating flute notes. Bizet was 
never more serenely himself than in this 
exquisite number. 

Knowing he had hit on something 
rare, and reluctant to let it go, he turned 
the duet melody into a _ leitmotiv. 
“Wagnerism!” hissed the echo-spotters 
of a bygone generation. Until 1922, when 
G. B. Shaw announced that Cyril Scott, 
Ireland and Howells, among others, had 
effected a complete technical revolution 
in musical composition, this was by far 
the jolliest mistake in the history of music 
criticism. 

The sweets and splendours of the 
score make the plot look a novelettish 
little thing. Léila, the consecrated virgin, 
is invoked to pray for the well-being of a 
tribal pearl-fishing community. Instead 
of keeping her mind on her work, she 
dallies with a strapping young tenor, 
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forfeits her life, and is saved from the 
punitive pyre by the creaking arm of 
coincidence. In the person of PATRICIA 
Howarp she _ sings agilely, often 
brilliantly. 

The story, then, has no psychological 
undertow. The characters do not mean 
a thing. The John Piper sets are little 
more than familiar Piper formule. 
Bast. COLEMAN’s production is cogent 
but never obtrudes. What could be 
better? Bizet has everything his own way. 
He deserves no less. CHARLEs REID 


= AT THE BALLET 
~ 
X 


Antonio and his Spanish Ballet 
(STOLL) 
Coppelia (Covent GARDEN) 
= ALLET” is, perhaps, not the right 
word for the mixed bag of 
divertissements, traditional dances 
and solos to the number of fifteen items 
which makes up Antonio’s programme. 
Nor are the finer points of Spanish 
dancing and stylistic differences likely 
to be the first concern of the spectators 
who nightly fill the vast auditorium to 
overflowing and surrender happily to 
the verve and grace of strongly rhythmic 
movement, the colour and beauty in 
which it is clothed, and the music which 
aims at capturing the senses and succeeds. 

Antonio, judged by exacting standards, 
is a dancer of outstanding brilliance and 
high artistic integrity; and as choreo- 
grapher and producer he is also an 
inspired showman. The result is an 
evening's entertainment of full measure 
and running over, in which the impact 
on a delighted audience is made by 
professional accomplishment geared to a 
pitch of unerring precision. To the 
pleasures of the eye the connoisseur can 
add the intellectual pleasure afforded by 
perfectly co-ordinated techniques. 

The two leading ladies who have 
replaced the renowned Rosario have 
established their claim to attention 
markedly during the present season. 
The names of Miss Rostra Secovia and 
Miss Flora ALBAICIN are no longer dis- 
tinguished by large and small type but 
are equals. Miss ALBAICIN has earned 
her promotion by the superb confidence 
with which, for example, she partners 
ANTONIO—and sings as well—in a 
Zorongo Gitana. For this guitarists pro- 
vide the accompaniment as they do for 
her Taranto solo in which the excitement 
is heightened by the Flamenco singing of 
Mr. ANTONIO MAIRENA. 

Miss Secovia excels in character parts 
which bring her pleasant sense of comedy 
into play, as in The Disdainful Segovian, 
in which she is determined that the 
young man of her choice (ANTONIO) 
shall drink water from the magic well 
and so succumb to her charm. This 
pantomime-ballet lends welcome sub- 
stance to a programme which without 
it has no story to tell. Two items which 
no change of bill should exclude are the 
exquisite Homage to Manuel de Falla, 


and ANTONIO’s famous Zapateado in 
which his feet command every delicacy 
of percussion including pianissimos which 
hold the audience in breathless silence 
—the prelude to the inevitable roar of 
excited applause. 


At the Royal Opera House Miss 
SVETLANA Bertosova has danced the réle 
of Swanilda in which she was to have 
appeared, but for illness, on the opening 
night of the new production of Coppelia. 
It is a performance of great beauty and 
purity in which the gaiety and humour of 
the character are charmingly spontaneous. 
It confirms my impression that with the 
physical stamina without which neither 
statesmen nor dancers can hold their 
place Miss Beriosova is destined for the 


, highest honours as a classical dancer. 


C. B. MortTLock 


om 


*“. AT THE GALLERY 


A Augustus John 
T the Diploma Gallery of the Royal 
Academy (both approached by the 
same courtyard in Piccadilly—closes 
June 27) is assembled an exhibition of 
four hundred and fifty works by Augustus 
John of which more than half are 
drawings, and some half dozen sculptures. 
An Olympian figure from his first 
appearance in the ‘nineties, his per- 
sonality has been matched 
by astonishing gifts of 
imagination. ‘To cap every- 
thing he has always had 
such powers of draughts- 
manship as to enable him 
to give form, with robust- 
ness and elegance, to sou- 
venirs of that strange 
paradise in which he 
appears to have passed a 
previous existence and 
which is the recurring 
theme in his work. 
Brought up in the rather 
stuffy late-Victorian atmo- 
sphere, it was natural for 
one of his independent 
nature and magnetic per- 
sonality to gather round 
him a circle of his followers, 
and to live encamped, as it 
were, apart from the crowd, 
raiding the town from 
time to time in the form of 
an exhibition, winning sup- 
porters or most willing 
captives. Gradually the 
rebel became the accepted 
champion as, more and 
more, people of taste ac- 
claimed him and frequently 
became his sitters. The 
Lady Ottoline Morrell 
(No. 354) was one of his 
masterpieces, as was The 
Marchesa Casati (No. 376). 
There were, besides, many 
other women of beauty and 
character. In addition he 
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has made fine portraits of some men 
whom he felt to be either sympathetic 
or formidable, his sons, Caspar, David 
and Edwin, and of Tommy Earp (No. 
418), Lloyd-George (No. 355), or Thomas 
Hardy (whose portrait in oils is regret- 
tably absent). Self-important folk he 
has sometimes satirized. 


A believer in tradition, Augustus John, 
whose dexterous hand has been the envy 
and despair of so many artists, has never 
found his own standards easy to reach. 
He once said that he regretted the time 
he had lost in casting round for ideas, as 
he might have spent it in perfecting his 
gifts in a more limited manner. ‘The 
present exhibition—which contains only 
a fraction of his output up to date 
“so varied, so full of things to think 
about,” as another famous painter put it, 
from the large decoration to the lovely 
little coloured panels and the drawings, 
should be as convincing to him as to us 
that he has netted a rich haul 


Recommended 

At the Marlborough Gallery, 17 Old 
Bond Street. Paul Signac (1863-1935) 
Retrospective Exhibition. (Closes April 
15.) 

A delightful artist who produced many 
beautiful, sparkling land- and seascapes in 
the “ pointillist ’’ manner. 

ADRIAN DAINTREY 


Study of a Child, by Augustus John 





ae / ON THE AIR 


\| Tvrans-Atlantic Fizz 


ESS than three hours after 
L the Liberal Party's ruin- 

ously inept handling of its 
Party Political Broadcast, the 
television service threw in an 
extra item imported from the 
United States, a telefilm of Ed 
Murrow’s dramatic attack on 
Senator McCarthy. The jux- 
taposition of these items was 
startling. On the one hand we 
had a_ tedious, amateurish 
platform hotch-potch of faded 
clichés: on the other, a brilliant 
and purposeful __ television 
“column” in’ which = every 
line exhibited professional 
efficiency. 

The Liberals had nothing 
to say and employed five people to say it. 
A still photograph of Gladstone would 
have been more eloquent and stimulating 
than the five seated figures each repeating 
parrot-fashion a speech mugged up from 
the party's “ Guide to Candidates.’’ With 
a carafe of water, a green baize table- 
cloth and the Union Jack as props, this 
programme would have been indistin- 
guishable from any Liberal meeting held 
in the suburbs of some Tory or Socialist 
stronghold. I expected the ordeal to close 
with a collection to cover an expected 
loss of deposits. 

As a liberal (small L) I found the 
programme terribly disappointing. ‘The 
party believes in Free ‘Trade and 
Beveridge and might have won the 
approval of viewers (and listeners: the 
programme was heard also on the Home 
Service) with simple factual restatements 
of the basic principles involved. But no. 
In twenty minutes we were introduced 
to so many people that none could do 
more than identify himself, catch his 
breath and sign off. No speaker was 
before the cameras long enough to 








Senator Joseph R. McCarthy reviews the troops 


become more than a cipher or to say any- 
thing of interest. There is no safety in 
numbers, and the Liberals with their 
dismal record in recent elections should 
know this by now. 

Worse still was the fact that the 
speakers appeared to have learned their 
lines by heart—as far as possible. One 
member of the panel had to be prompted: 
others raced through their material as if 
pursued by the foul fiend: and for. the 
viewer the proceedings were as em- 
barrassing as a music-hall failure begging 
for laughter. 

I cannot understand the Liberal 
Party’s or the B.B.C.’s objection to 
scripted television. Night after night we 
are confronted by people who recite their 
lines nervously, awkwardly and fearfully 
after taking great pains to master them. 
If the lines were themselves truly memor- 
able there might be some excuse for this 
method of delivery, but they are seldom 
more than adequate journalese and it 
seems presumptuous in the extreme, to 
me, to put them over in the form of a 
Shakespearean soliloquy or a recital of the 
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Gettysburg speech. The time 
and nervous energy consumed 
in learning these lines could be 
employed much more profit- 
ably in polishing them. Our 
interest in a radio talk is not 
marred by the knowledge that 
it is being read. After-dinner 
speeches are read, sermons and 
lectures are read: and I see no 
reason why television talkers 
should be expected to deny 
themselves the assistance of 
the printed word. 

Ed Murrow’s programme 
was entirely scripted. He read 
from a sheaf of papers, his head 
lowered over the text, his 
fingers leading his eye from 
left to right. Occasionally, 
near the end of a sentence, he 
looked up into the camera— 

and that was enough. Here, as in most 
talks, commentaries and discussions, we 
were dealing in ideas, and the speaker's 
looks were of no importance whatever. 
Nothing should be allowed to come 
between the delivered word and the 
viewer's reception of it, and the Americans 
seem to appreciate this. 

But the success of this C.B.S. pro- 
gramme lay in its careful preparation 
rather than its easy, matter-of-fact 
presentation. Murrow’s commentary 
was supported by numerous filmed 
insertions, chronicling stages in the 
McCarthy story. They were all short and 
érisp, cut to the bone, and every item 
spoke volumes. How fair a comment on 
McCarthy this was I am in no position to 
say; but caricature or portrait the impact 
on the viewer was devastating. McCarthy 
sneering, McCarthy ranting, McCarthy 
brow-beating ... if this was McCarthy 
then McCarthy must be infinitely more 
detestable than we had supposed. The 
facts concern us only indirectly . . . but 
what admirable television! 

BERNARD HoLLowoop 
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there’s always time 


for Nescafe 


Here’s how to make coffee that's 

worth sipping slowly, enjoying the 
roaster-fresh smell, the round full flavour ! 
Put a teaspoonful of Nescafé in the cup, 
add piping hot water and milk and 

sugar to taste—that's all you need do 

to make good coffee the minute 

you want it. 


for grand coffee quickly 


ESCAFE 


Nescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of coffee solids, 
combined and powdered with dextrins, maltose and dextrose 
added to protect the flavour. 
20a 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUN 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty The QUEEN. 
President—The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C 
Chairman of the Council—Protessor H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R- CP 
Hon. Treasurer—Mer. DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director—Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urger.tly needed for the maintenance and extension of our work 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, 
¥.R.C.S,, at the Royal College of Surgeons, L in’s inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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foc 150° thoe 


Shee, de fight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and 
beautifully dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud 
product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 
bottles at 42/4d; subsequent supplies at £12 
per dozen bottles. Your orders will have 


prompt attention 


Pintail *< 


SHERRY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND Established 1800 











is full of zeal 


You arrive fresh and at ease after a 
long, fast run in restfal comfort 
And not unconscious of the good 
impression the quiet distinction of 
your Wolseley Six-Eighty is making. 
It's a good start to a call that has a 
very successful sequel. 


MUSICAL HORN 


Personalize your car with this elegant aid to 

safer motoring. Plays consecutive notes (ta- 

ti-ta-ta) and as achord. Prices from £26. 
for Ci I touring. 

Write for details to: 


S.E.V.(Sales & Service) Ltd 


Princesway, Team Valley, Gateshead, 11. 





Monday’s 7 











and now we must send for the 


MEREDEW 





London Btoehiata; Anglo-Auto Accessories Co o 9 
Ltd., 1, Great Queen Street, Kingeway, W.C2 Sun ay - oise ey fo; D. MEREDEW LTD , LETCHWORTH 
$$$ - ~ = - mem .: 


Where WATCHES & REPAIRS are 


GUARANTEED for 12 months) COMpletes the deal 


4 * The Wolseley Six-Eighty with its 
English leather and Dunlopillo up- 
% holstery, twin interior lights, car 


heater and safety glass all round, 
acts host to five Very Important 


JEWELLERS 
157-141 REGENT STREET . LONDON . Wi People at the weekend, Could you 
have followed up your call so 


successfully with a social get- 
R H TS together if the Company hadn't 
pa given you a Wolseley Six-Eighty ? 

At all events it helped . . . 
Gall of the East? eto 


Length 4 : 
Trial Box of 25 Buy Wisely — Buy 
36/6 








Post free Imported 


the native makers. 


GREENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 

34 Royal Exchange, LONOON, E.C.3. 

May te quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 
Cigar 





84 inches lung, 
as illus- charming flavour 


Six-Eighty and Four-Fortyfour Saloons 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 


London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Led., Oxford 
rnd 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 Cornhilt, me 


100 tol... 


Cuticura Shaving Stick is used by that 
smart, well- neighbour of yours 
He knows from experience that the rich, 
penetrating oils of this superfatted, mildly 

» Chlorophyll green Shaving 
Stick not only give a clean and rapid shave, 
but leave the most sensitive skin soothed 
and refreshed. For healthy, am +g ~ 
Cuticura Shaving Stick is unbeatable. Try 
it tomorrow—we know you will like it! 


This fine British Cigar, introduced 


many years ago, is more 
popular than ever to-day. 


CARAS 








Delicate aroma and 
trated. A Sample Box of 
25 for 42/- post paid. 


GREENS LTD., 


“ a+ and Cigar Merchants 


4 Royal Susheoge, 


























“It’s my idea of the 
perfect holiday” 


“My dear, the ‘Palace’ is quite fabulous, for one 
thing you needn't go outside the grounds to 
enjoy everything you could possibly want from 
a holiday. They have a private gclf course, open 
p= covered tennis courts, swimming —and resi- 
rot cssionals to help you as well. The service 
ficient and courteous, the accommodation is 
vm vo and the food couldn't be better.” 
“It sounds like an earthly Paradise!” 
“ft is-all this and Devon too is at the 


PALACE HOTEL 


she ronauar 


ne 
semen: Conquest, 
HCL 


Through Express train 
services from the North, 
the Midlands and London. FINEST HOTEL ON THE ENGLISH COAST 














Practically Shrinkproof, Mothproof and 
Foolproof and only 6/6 a pair ! 


JAEGER 
AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


EE 


elelitenn 4, ick. 
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Amphibious Operations 


Across the seven seas the ships of the British Tanker Company, 
one of the world’s largest tanker fleets, carry the oil that Anglo- 
Iranian has won from the depths of the earth. From Anglo- 
Iranian’s twelve refineries in seven countries the oil flows out to 
serve mankind in a thousand ways. 

Nor is the future forgotten, for in many parts of the world, from 
Trinidad to Papua, Anglo-Iranian’s prospectors are at work, 
seeking new sources of oil for the generations to come. 




















THE BP SHIELD 18 THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 
— 
\ 


| Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMIIED 


__) whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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FOR BUSINESSMEN 
WITH LOW E.Q’S* 
IN THEIR OFFICES 
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You know what you're getting 


Wherever you buy 
Whitbread’s Pale Ale, you 
know that it will always 

be in splendid condition. 

It may not be the cheapest 
but, without doubt, it is the 
best of the light ales. 

Whitbread’s Pale Ale is an 
excellent beer for the home. It keeps 
so well—if you can keep it! And it 
always pours clear and brilliant to the last 
drop. You know that you won’t be 
disappointed. Nor will your friends— 


when you order 
WHITBREAD 


the best of the light ales 





* Efficiency Q 


fe questions are intended for (1) directors who have worked out 
Te their own dissatisfaction that a saving of £1,000 p.a. in office 

costs would be equivalent to a sales increase of £20,000 p.a. for a 
business that nets 5°% on gross sales, and (2) directors who haven't. 
§. Do your office staff spend a lot of their expensive time (1) dupli- 
cating original records? (2) rehandling the same figures? (3) doing 
mental arithmetic ? (4) doing it all over again? 

Hint 1: If you're interested, there are machines that eliminate all 

waste steps from the production of figures. They go straight to the 

right answer first time. 
2. If your monthly statements go out late, and subject to error, what 
will this mean at the end of the financial year? (1) That your 
customers have found a new way not to pay old debts? (2) That it may 
take six months to make up the books? 

Hint 2: The kind of accounting machine you need on Sales Ledger 

work is the “Sensimatic” kind. 
3. At the current price of office-space, what do you do about all the 
records that accumulate ? (1) Store them in filing cabinets, on 
shelves, in transfer boxes, etc.? (2) Make a bonfire of them? (3) Try to 
remember all the information they contain? 

Hint 3: Microfilming records cuts storage space by 99° ,, and reduces 

reference time for any document to 60 seconds or less. 
Any answer on the lines indicated in the main part of each question 
above is wrong. It shows a lack of decision in the approach to figur- 
ing problems in your business. Burroughs (as we have tried to hint) 
can certainly help you. Making office machines (of every capacity 
and application) is only half our business. For the rest, Burroughs 
offer a service of advice, installation, maintenance and supply that 
starts working for you from our first analysis of your particular 
problem. Call Burroughs today. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, W.1. Sales and 
Service Offices in principal cities. 


FOR THE RIGHT ANSWERS CALL IN 


-B urroughs 





buy today. ..the car of tomorrow! 





Sleek, swift and elegant, the Renault 
Frégate is a forerunner of the future. 
Mailed-fist power and velvet-glove 
performance make up its character. 
Economical too, the Frégate, thanks 
to its overdrive, showed a fuel con- 
sumption of as little as 31.5 m.p.g. at 
s0 m.p-h. in a recent ‘Motor’ Test. 

This spirited and beautiful car 
carries six passengers and their lug- 
gage in cushioned comfort. Standard 
fittings include heater and air- 
conditioner, dual fog-lamps, wind- 


RENAULT 


2 LITRE 





screen washer, thief-proof steering 
lock, etc. 

Ask your Renault dealer to show 
you the Renault Frégate—the car 
of tomorrow ! 

POINTS TO NOTE 

e 4-cylinder O.H.V. engine @ Re- 
movable liners @ Aluminium cylinder 
head @ Independent 4-wheel suspen- 
sion @ Turning circle only 32 feet @ 
All accessories standard—no extra 
charges @ Full range of spares always 
available. 


tosses 


Distributors throughout the United Kingdom 


RENAULT LIMITED Western Avenue London W.3 


Established in Great Britain since 1897 


CVS-274 





Showrooms: 21 Pall Mall S.W.1 
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Invest in NATIC 
SAVINGS CEI 


A hundred and ninety-seven inches strong! 


To insulate a special transformer a few months ago, an Italian quality It owes these attributes, first to British enterp: 
firm needed a reel of tough kraft paper 197 inches wide—a and British craftsmanship; secondly to the pure kraf 
reel which, stood on end, would overtop a London double- from which all Aylesford Kraft ts made. Imported 
decker bus. It was supplied by the Reed mill at Aylesford, the quality and moisture-content carefully controlled 

only one in Europe able to make kraft paper to such a width is restored to the ideal condition before the great mia 
And it presented no problems, for Aylesford Kraft is normally begin to work their transformation. From them em 
produced by machines up to twenty feet wide. Since 1929 paper which has no equal for bags, wrappings and mu 
when despite general prophecies of failure the first sacks. Aylesford Kraft ts in ever-increasing demand, and to 
of these giant machines was installed, Aylesford Kraft more kraft paper ts made at Aylesford than at any othe 


has become famous for its strength, its pliancy, its consistent in Europe 


r Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT " 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD FMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD . THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER & 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LID BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD THE NATIONAL CORRUGATID PAPER ¢ 
2 a 
9 =) 


REED FLONG LTD . HYGIENE PRODUCTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD POWFLL LANE MANUFACTURI 
EF. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD . REED PAPER SALES LTD 


&e 9g? . : : 
R 6G Head Office: 10s Piccadilly London W.1 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOURS 


Noiwery-THREE thousand people, drawn 
from all parts of the world, work for Dunlop 
—*‘ good neighbours’ to those whom they 
serve. They work in sixty-one Dunlop 
factories, producing goods that are part of 
the wealth of the world; they work in 
warehouses and depots in the international 
chain of Dunlop supply points; they work 
in offices, on rubber plantations and in 


research laboratories. 


’ 


Others, possessed of the practical wisdom 
that research and experience have given 
to Dunlop, go out into the world to offer 
that wisdom wherever it will be of help. 
Everywhere the door is gladly opened 

to these men from Dunlop—by car and 
cycle designers, aircraft constructors, mine 
managers, doctors, engineers, architects, 
furniture stylists, by almost everybody 
who is concerned with industrial, domestic 


i) - 


ras 


or scientific progress. 

Of the advances which benefit mankind in 
its work and its leisure, many have been 
made and will continue to be made by the 
inventiveness, enterprise and effort of the 
men and women who make up the world- 


wide Dunlop organisation. 


2 

, +a ve 4 
PID Bid ass é 
S44 hia 4s 


a)) 
£ /, 


DO who? 
makes things better 


for everyone 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED ST. JAMES'S HOUSE ST. JAMES’S STREET LONDON, 5.W.I 
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BOAC EXTENDS TOURIST SERVICES 


It can cost you Jess to do more business — 


—_—— 
ee, 2 


in still more places ! 
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In addition to B.O.A.C.’s world- 
wide network of Tourist Class 
services, B.O.A.C. operates Ist 
Class services to all 6 continents 





With the introduction of new Tourist Class services to Australia, the Far East and 
Japan, B.O.A.C., now offers still more “ low budget” air fares throughout the world. 


LOW FARE TOURIST From London, for example, you can fly to Calcutta for £246.12.0 return. Compare 
SERVICES T0 AUSTRALIA, FAR EAST this and other “ low budget” air fares with fares (plus tips and extras) by other 
& JAPAN START APRIL transport. Comparisons prove it can cost less to fly. And you cut travelling time 


which is unproductive time — by weeks, often even months. Result: extra time to 
B.O.A.C. Argonauts to Far East and Japan. Qantas see more people, do more business. Or you can be back in your office weeks earlier! 


Constellations to Australia. All flights are by 4-engined, fully-pressurized airliners. Meals are complimentary 








No tips or extras 





GET THERE SOOWER...STAY THERE LONGER 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323), 75 Regent St., W.1(MAY BRITISH BY . @ © 
6611) or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED AND SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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ROSS SS Indian Tonic Vater 


“This we prescribe though no physician” 


—Richard II., a.1, s.1 

















40!- 


is the reversionary bonus 
declared for the five years 
1949-53 by the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund —a striking 
addition to the ‘ Unique 
Record ’. 

For particulars of how you 
may become a member of 
this vigorous profit-sharing 
Society write to 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Sq., Edimburgh 2 
London Offices: 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W.1 




















The complete, 
compact typewriter 
for professional and 
small business use 


Right in size, right in price for every 
professional and small business office— 
that’s Remington’s new Office-riter. This 
compact, complete machine has every 
practical feature for prestige correspond- 
ence, invoicing, carbons, and stencil 
cutting; plus amazing Miracle Tab, 
simplified ribbon change, longest -ever 
writing line, and a host of 

other refinements. Office- 

riter is your way to better 

typing at low cost! 

Your local dealer will be 


Proud to show you the 
Office-riter. 


REMINGTON RAND LTD 





Jenn 83) 
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FAMOUS 
FIVE 


ES 


CORONET, 10 ft. 
CORONATION Mk, ti, II ft. 6in. 
ALERT, Mk, V, |4ft. 

NEW DEMOCRAT, [6 ft. 6 in. 
NEW IMPERIAL, Mk, 11, 18 ft. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


New issue of Eccles Maintenance instructions 
Folder now ready—send 6d. in stamps. 


Five wonderful caravans .. . typically 
Eccles in design and quality . . . built 
for your comfort andto give you 
cheaper, carefree holidays and better 
living. Here is the range from which 
to choose the caravan that exactly 
meets your needs. 


THE CORONET 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 99 Hazelwell Lane, Birmingham 30 
Manufacturers of Eccles Factory Trucks 








ENO?’S for 


stomach upsets. 


Vaal by5]u2/ 
© et .* 





Next time you, or anyone in your family, = 
are troubled with digestive upset, due to ex- 
cess gastric acidity—take some Eno’s “Fruit 
Salt” in water. See how it sparkles, how 
good it tastes. And best of all — remember 
that Eno’s buffering action gives effective 
relief over a long period. 


Handy pack 1/8d. Bottles 2/5d. and 4/3d. 
THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE ~~ 


The words “uno”, “ENo's” and“PRuIT SALT” are registered Trade Marks. 
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MALTA 


for MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE 
without foreign currency. Stay at 
HOTEL PHOENICIA. 


Full details and rates from 


MALTA TRAVEL BUREAU (Phone: GER. 6477) 
solden Square, London, W.1 
(or any other ‘Travel Agent) 


That’s the idea ! 


between / two Points... GUERNSEY 


FOR EASTER & WHITSUN 


Everything is there—early 
warm summer weather, blue 


skies, kindly courteous folk, 
Majestic scenery,a thousand 


0 
AUSTRALIA SD holiday pastime. "Food i 


plentiful and cheap 


ang 
4 Send Sd. for illus- 
N EW Z EALAN D trated brochure and 
hotel list to Dept 
, MM 47a States Office, 
N \ 


Guernsey, C1 


When seconds bulk large (because you tusttestinaingfins’: 8 — 


In operation until eds 
must contact someone in China or Chile nasweE queenana.ane® 


30th JUNE 1954 immediately, or else . . .) then all of you LODORE HOTEL 
wre apnea should know that the quickest vate! The Swiss Hotel of the English Lakes. Res 
SOUTH AFRICA between two points is BY CABLE from Prop.: R. A. England, M. M. England 
EN ROUTE AT any of Beinin's 13,000 Fost Telageaph | 11S cioudy eppeleeeds Soles Cotaanes her 
NORMAL RATES Offices. sonal Servize, Cuma Farm. Licensed. Cen- 

tral Heating. En Tout Cas ‘Tennis Court 
Write for Brochure. Phone ; Borrowdale 227 
Member British Hotels & Restaurants Assn. 





CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 


Snaw Savi LINE ' via For REMOVALS & STORAGE 
ee HOULTS 1». 


Ila Lower Regent Street, S.W.|I. BSS Loseniigie Gomecete Seer ——. 
Telephone ;: WHitehall 1485 . ; Chase ye  oaingate, N.14 

GPO} Post Office Cable & Wireless Services se catia aimers Ortho 

a AANIET 


or Local Travel Agent. 
77 




















Very 
very G00D.. 


You will be wise to ask for Health 
Brand, probably the best shoes 
you can buy, Quiet, manly styles 
built by craftsmen from 
leather that is a joy to feel. 

Miles and miles better 

than shoes costing . eS te : - 

only a little less. Chaplins is a name to conjure with in 

’ the wine trade—and has been for nigh on 
ninety years. Connoisseurs of sherry, 

whether their taste be for light or dark, 

say Chaplins and there’s an end to it. 
Chaplins it has to be. Here are six of 


the very best to suit all good tastes 


CHAPILILNS fine sherries 


CELESTA a delicate pale dry Fino 
MARINA a rare Manzanilla 

St TERESA distinctive Amontillado 
PLAZA an old golden Oloroso 


cnocuntt & JONES TOM BOWLING rich brown Oloroso 


TARANTELA traditional dark sherry 


suede, with 
leather or smoked 
crepe sole & heel 79/9 


Leaflet and address of your nearest stockist sent on request to Dept. PS. and Concord ports 


CROCKETT & JONES LIMITED - NORTHAMPTON 
W. H. Chaplin & Co, Lid, Tower HU, London, BOF 


CVS-57  W.H. Chaplin & Co. (Beotland) Lid, 54 tetnwell Siren, Olasgoe @' 











oo lived in a barrel, 
No better abode did he ask; 
And there the old fellow 
Grew more and more mellow — 


Like CURTIS— maturing in cask ! 





eave Sues 


Today, in the homes of old England, 


In the swagger hotels and the inns, 
The really discerning 


Are eagerly turning 
To CURTIS—THE SMOOTHEST OF GINS 


CURTIS GIN 
Smoother 
because it’s matured in cask 


DISTILLED IN LONDON SINCE 1769 
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cross the 


Atlantic 


The knowing man knows his way from Old World 
to New and back —he’s done it so often. Four 
and a half days of Atlantic horizons are about 
right for him... two days of the riverside scenery 
of the lovely St. Lawrence come as a recurrent 
welcome. He goes ashore at Quebec or Montreal full 
of well-being, humming the praises of Canadian 
Pacific menus and general care and attention. He 


feels at home (and so will you) in the Empress of 


Scotland, Empress of France or Empress of Australia. 
For information your authorised agent or 
C; , fe iy f « RG 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR NERVES 





How ‘NERVES’ 
make us physically 


‘RUN DOWN’ 


ALtTHovuGu when we be- 
come ‘run down’ it is usually 
physical exhaustion that we 
mainly notice, the source of the 
trouble is very often in our 
‘nerves’. It is believed that 
our ‘nerves’, at some stage or 
other, influence the body and 
bring about certain physical 
changes which produce the 
intense fatigue, and other 
physical symptoms, that attack 
us when we are ‘run down’. 


Watch for these symptoms 


You can usually recognise that 
your system is becoming ‘run 
down’ by your lack of energy, in- 
creasing tiredness, loss of interest 
in your job, poor concentration, in- 
somnia and irritability, and by a 
growing feeling of deep mental and 
physical exhaustion. Whenever you 
notice these signs the proper thing 
to do is to put yourself on a course 
of Sanatogen. 


The Sanatogen treatment 


Ifyour ‘nerves’ can be made healthy, 
then your ‘run down’ condition 
should correct itself. Nerve and 
body cells, we know, depend for 
their growth and health—and that 
means your health—upon an 
adequate supply of protein and 
phosphorus. Without these sub- 
stances your nervous system cannot 
function p rly and nerve cells 
would ‘starve’. To restore and pro- 
mote the activity of such ‘starved’ 
cells you need the extra protein 


Section of nerve trunk showing how nerve 
fibres run in bundles contained in sheaths 
(A) Nerve Fibres. (B) Artery. (C) Vein 





Remember, it may have taken 
months for your body to get into a 
‘run down’ state. Obviously, this 
cannot be remedied just overnight 
and it is important that you take 
Sanatogen regularly for at least 
eight weeks. ch day Sanatogen 
will put back into your body a 
little more strength, a little more 
vitality, rebuilding your system 
and restoring your energies. So 
when you start Sanatogen, make 
sure you get the full benefit from it 
by taking the complete eight-week 
course. 


Doctors’ opinions 


More than 25,000 doctors have 
endorsed the use of Sanatogen—a 
remarkable official recognition of 
its restorative power. Sanatogen is 
unigue in form and composition 
and is the standard, accepted tonic 
for all cases of ‘nerves’, irritability, 
over-tiredness and mental and 
physical strain; in fact, ‘run down’ 
conJitions generally. 





and phosphorus that Sanatogen 
gives you. By giving this extra 
‘boost’ to your body and nerve 
cells Sanatogen helps to correct 
‘nerves’ and to restore strength. 


How you take Sanatogen 


Sanatogen is a very fine powder. 
You take it, mixed with a little 
water or milk, three times a day. 





Have you any sign of 
*NERVES’? 


Start a course of Sanatogen today 
before the trouble can go any 
further. You will be astonished 
at the ability of Sanatogen to im- 
prove your health and well-being. 
From 6/11. Economical family- 
size jar available. 








Sanatogen 


THE PROTEIN NERVE TONIC 





The word *S 





GREAT ELIZABETHANS —f? joi 
pip 

@ 

Sir Philip Sidney 

valorous soldier, 
sparkling courtier, ‘the . 
brightest jewel in her a 

court’ according to good 

Queen Bess, the very man to have revelled 

(if he lived today) in the luxury of Cussons 


IMPERIAL LEATHER toilet luxuries. 


Cussons 


CHUBBY SHAVING SOAP 


THE CHOICE OF THE NEW ELIZABETHANS 


The sturdy shape of Chubby Shaving stick, 
with its wide surface for easy lathering and 
discreet Imperial Leather fragrance, makes it 
the choice of all who treat shaving seriously. 
Refills for the attractive container always 
available. From all good shops. 


Cussons Sons & Co. Ltd, 84 Brook St, Grosvenor Square, W! 























LEATHER 
UPHOLSTERY 


MAKES A GOOD CAR 
A BETTER INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its lasting comfort and 
luxurious appearance. So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you will be prouder of 
your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 
your good judgment will be more than rewarded 








/ Answer these 
questions and 


A\ see for yourself. 


1 Does the daily task of 
clearing the boiler ashes 
depress you ? 

Do you get shivers at the 
thought of going for 
buckets of fuel ? 

Do you long for a boilc or 
that looks after itself? .. 

4 Do high fuel bills make 
your heart miss a beat ? ... 


5 Do you know that running 
costs for oil are often half 
gas or electricity and within 
a few pence a week of solid 
fuel ? re cat ‘ 

A score of four “‘yes’s” means 

your house is haunted by un- 

necessary jobs and expense that 
oil-firing could 

exorcise, 





a clean, cheap fuel 
NO dust, dirt, ashes 


THERMOSTATIC 
CONTROL 

Burner gives 
required heat at 
lowest cost 


CONSTANT __ 
HOT WATER 


SIMPLE TO 
INSTAL Fits 
almost any boiler 
Conversion time 
averages one day 
NEAT 
APPEARANCE 
Typically the 
modern unit for 
the modern home. 


OIL CONVERSION 


YOUR OWN BOILER 
CONVERTED FROM ONLY £Qf 


This could 
be your 
boiler. 


(including tank often holding 
up to 3 months’ supply.) 


150 NU-WAY DEALERS in the U.K. 

SEND for full details and 

mame of nearest dealer 

NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD 
(Box 11a) DROITWICH 


“Wild horses couldn't drag the Dowager away 
from my extra-flavour Maxwell House Coffee” 





‘A quoi pensez-vous?”’ dit 


““PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS?’’ SAID 


la jolie barmaid avec 


THE PRETTY Eg ly + WITH 


une oeillade assassine. “Encore 


COME-HITHER LOOK, ‘ANOTHER 


un verre de Dubonnet,” 


GLASS OF DUBONNET,” 


répondit le jeune homme d’un 


-IED THE YOUNG MAN WITH A 


ir préoccupé. “Quel malheur!”’ 


REOCCUPIED AIR “Pas ue 


pensa-t-elle. “Il a un bon palais 


-sapepntna> aoed SHE. ‘HE HAS A GOOD PALATE 


mais pas de coeur!” 


BUT HEART!’ 


You'll acquire a taste for Dubonnet at the very first sip — and one 


” | of the joys of this famous French aperi‘if is that it never leaves you 


liverish. Dubonnet should be served quite cold in a sherry glass — 


with or without gin — or as a long drink with ice and soda. You can 


vt enjoy Dubonnet in many ways and at many times. A large bottle 
> | costs 20/-. 


DUBONNET...: NOT AFFECT THE LIVER Qua 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTE., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 








r 
HILLSTONIA 


FOR COTTAGE 
OR CASTLE 


Let us send you the 
name of your 
nearest stockist, 


PHOENIX WORKS - $4 BRADFORD ST - BIRMINGHAM & 








MIDLAND 7287/8/8 





L.G.B. 
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<335hes, 


1790 
| 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 








oom ¢ 





ALWAYS us E 


WRIGHTS 


COAL TAR SOAP 

















Refreshes 
the whole 
Family 


AFTER WORK, SPORT 


AND TRAVEL 


From all Chemists 
TOILET AND BATH SIZE TABLETS 








On everybody's ue 
this noet® 


TEASDALE & CO. LTD.. CARLISLE 
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It moves in the 
right circles 


Think what it means to write, to 
read, to sew, to work by the 
adjustable light of Anglepoise. 

At finger-tip command it comes 
closer or waves away as desired. 
Takes any position at a finger- 


XAXV 


Wis who come to us, come to re/y on us 
because we believe that Life Assurance should be a 
programme for life, jointly planned between you and 
us. For every new responsibility, from the day you 
marry to the day you retire, we have a policy to suit, 
to safeguard and enrich you and yours. 


touch and holds it. Needs 25 or 
40 watt bulb only. At all 
electricians or stores or send 
for Booklet to Dept. 7. @ to help you buy a house 

@ for your children’s education 


For example, there are policies 


\\ Prices from £4.14.8. 
\ @ for your own retirement 


Cie ne 


And that’s 
what we mean by 


Yours for Life’| 
EE cae ee 
THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established |825 


Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
London Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 


Anglepoise 


LAMP 


Pat. all countries. 





REDDITCH - WORCS 


Taa3e8 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. 








SPECIALLY PLANNED 


Spring Redecoration 


NUMBER 


Here is another lavishly illustrated edition of IDEAL HOME Magazine, 
this time planned especially to help with your cleaning and redecorating 
Every aspect of renovating the home is expertly discussed for you in this 
splendid, 160-page issue: no opportunity for refreshing your home with 
ingenious, inexpensive ideas is lost. And —as always with this imaginative 
publication—all its suggestions are practical. 

Thousands of new readers are turning to IDEAL HOME Magazine: 
Ambassador Extraordinary to all home-conscious people with practical 
minds and incomes. Demand for it far exceeds supply; to avoid 
disappointment, do order your copy at once. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
Painting and Paperbanging —How to do 
your own; Modernising by Redecoration; 
Spring Cleaning Methods and Aids; Young 
Ideas in an Old House — expensive 
Treatments in the Modern Idiom; 
Modernising with Fabrics; Bathroom Re- 
decoration; Housebold List for the Bride; 
Floors and Flooring — Selecting the 
Surface; Gardens for Town and Suburb. 


160-PAGE ISSUE 


IDEAL HOME 


MAGAZINE + ON SALE MARCH 25 + TWO SHILLINGS 
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CROCKE 


“Good morning, William, | 


I trust the Rugger Dance 
assed off without toomany 


infringements. Fried egg?”’ | 


“Sorry, Gerald; I couldn't 
look an egg in the yolk today.” 
“Onlastnight’sform you 
surprise me. Remember 


“Spare me the gruesome 
: 99 
| details. 


|  “‘Let’s face it, William, 
| if you’d drunk a glass of 
| Rose’s Lime Juice before 
| you touched down on the 
sofa your sense of humour 


| would be more robust.”’ 


that spirited home-coming | 


when you 
Hawkins and drop-kicked 


a melon through the fan- | 


light?” 


handed - off | 


“Gerald—a_ beaker of 
| Rose’s now! I will then 
repeat my flying tackle on the 
| hatstand !”” 


ROSE’S LIME JUICK 
makes thirst worth while 
ROSE'S ALSO MAKE FINE FRUIT SQUASHES 











Price for price 


India tyres are the 


Best value 


because you are getting 


Better quality 


without paying any more for it. 
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Soft to wear— 
hard to wear out... 


Non-felting ... strongly reinforced ... carry this guarantee 
— should dissatisfaction arise through any defect in the article 
Tootal will replace it or refund the price. 


Socks 9/11 a pair, Boys’ Stockings (sizes 64-10) 
about 8/6 to 11/6 a pair. 


TOOTAL 
SOCKS 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD. 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 
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| ake 
t the thouel 
) daunde’ api 
shirts 
their perfect fi 


tyles be likes ani e 


Picture him in Mentor 


FOR FATHERS from 17'6d—FOR SONS from 12 6d (average size) 
FOR MENT‘ ARE GOOD AT ANY PRICE 


\ M. MILLER & CO LTD ESTABLISHED 1877 








Banister. 


Walton 


steel 


BANISTER WALTONACO.LTII 


STRUCTURAL Sittet 


Riveted Welded 
London 5S.W.1 82 Victori 
Manchester 17 Traflors 


liemungham 18 61 W 





THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF 
INFORMATION 


we = ta 


ATEIN THE 9O’S this _— wast! 
L doubk -decket a 
steam omnibus served the public up ind 
down the Thames Valley 

Buses come and buses go. But one 
London Omnibus has been serving the 
public for over 200 years the—“‘omnibus” 
collection of all kinds of insurance 
polic ies for all kinds ot peopk offered 
by the London Assurance. Here are a 


few of them 


SCHOOL SUMS 
When fathers start adding up school tees 
they are sometimes nonplussed By taking 
out an Educational Policy long before school 
bills get really formidable, they tind this 
probl m greatly simplified 


WHO PAYS THE PLUMBER? 

Now that plumbers’ bills are flooding in, 
you may have that sinking fecling. To 
insure against this seasonal risk we have a 
policy Without making heavy we ther of 
it it’s all covered and many other item 
under one roof, in our Houscholder’s Com 
prehensive Policy 


P.S. There's a pecial one for business premises 


‘TOP HAT’ EVENINGS 
Directors and senior executives, unlike 
those they employ, are often left to provid 
for the evening of their much-taxed days as 
best they can out of savings. The London 
Omnibus carries a “Top Hat’ scheme, which 
fits almost any ove who wants a ‘Top Hat’ 


tURTHERMORI 
If you would know more about any of 
the policies outlined here, if we can provid 
information about any other policies or about 
insurance problems generally — pray mak 
what use of us you wish. Our address 1 
1 Kine William Street, Department V1, 
London, E.C.4 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCI 


bery Gorort feTple & deal «th 
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LUCAS PATENT 
CORRECT ACID-LEVEL 
DEVICE 


TWO YEARS 


INSURED LIFE 


You get Two Years Insured Life 
with every car type Lucas Battery. 
At any time after the initial six 
months free warranty period and 


LUCAS PATENT within two years of purchase, your 


local garage can exchange it for a 


SEMI-LINKLESS new one at a cost proportionate to 
: the length of service. Ask your local 


CELL ASSEMBLIES garage for full details, or write for 


full list of agents and battery 
literature 
(This scheme applicable to the British Isies only.) 


‘King of the Koad” 
CAR BATTERIES 


$3o0o8 8 PH LUCAS tTto ° BiRM™MtwnGH AM . es 84a 8 & 
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